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[em How to Rescue Our Cities 


1A ah IE \ 
fi f A it! i Mortgage money, carefully applied, is being used 
4 tl | IT, BI to combat urban blight in New York City 


Model Rating Bill Analyzed 


The O'Mahoney bill has been called a “model” rat- 
ing law. Here are its major recommendations 


() Let i Equal Zero? 


Would life insurance premium rates be improved 


ra 
po) if investment interest rates were removed? 


Audio-Visuals Aid Agents 


Film strip presentations can aid the life agent by 
saving time, by remembering" what agent forgot 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





It’s no trick at all for agents of the American 
Casualty Group to switch hats at will. All 
major coverages for business and personal 
needs are assembled in one unusually versa- 
tile multiple line portfolio. Of special interest: 
(1) A really superior Health insurance pro- 
gram. (2) Twenty different types of Profes- 
sional Liability coverage. (3) A highly quali- 
fied, service-minded Fidelity and Surety staff. 
There's more, but what it all adds up to is 
that agents can more readily develop max- 
imum volume from each good account. 


7 ndependeat 
Insurance pa 
Les b) 


*Not yet in all states 


+ Acconlan ¢ « « American 


Casualty's Premium Budget Program 


for business and personal accounts. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 


61 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 


Home Office — Reading, Pennsylvania ¢« Since 1902 
Licensed and operating in all states, D.C., Canada and Puerto Rico 
Affiliate: VALLEY FORGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (23 states) 











NEW! 
Royal Banner Plan 


ad MEDICAL-SuR 
GI 
4 HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 


With Special Renewal Protection 





look to COMBINED 
for the highest 


standards in A&H 





* Remarkable new individual or family 
coverage you can carry with pride into 
most every home in your area. 


Both programs in Combined’s Royal Ban- 
ner Plan, Medical-Surgical and Hospital- 
Surgical have many liberal features, in- 
cluding extra benefits for anesthetist fees. 


All benefits are payable in addition to 
workmen’s compensation or any other in- 
surance — anywhere in the world! What’s 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of M husetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 
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more, special renewal protection is afforded. 
This is undoubtedly the flexible, saleable 
coverage you’ve been wanting, to attain 
your goal in A&H. 


You can set your sights high with 
Combined’s Royal Banner Plan because its 
potential is unlimited. And so is yours— 
with 100% backing from the Combined 
Group, who’s business is A&H—only A&H. 
We'll be glad to give you full particulars, 
if you’ll mail the coupon below. Do it today! 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 97 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please send details about Combined’s new Royal 
Banner Plan and how we can qualify to sell it. 


Name 





Address 





City 





For Further Information Circle 26 on Page 69 








STRESS: HOW DOES IT 
AFFECT YOUR BODY? 


Stress—physical, mental or emotional 
—can be either good or bad for you. 

In fact, a normal amount of stress is 
actually a good thing. For example, if 
you get “keyed-up” over an interesting 
or challenging job, you may do your 
work more effectively. 

But prolonged or intense stress— 
caused by too much work or worry or 
anxiety—can threaten health. 

That’s because continued stress up- 
sets some of the body’s chemical proc- 
esses. In particular, severe or persistent 
stress causes overactivity of certain 
glands that produce hormones. 

If this glandular overactivity is con- 
tinually triggered by stress, it may up- 


or made worse by prolonged emo- 
tional stress. 

If you find that it’s difficult to relax 
or “take things easy” or get a good 
night’s sleep, chances are you’re under 
too much stress. And it’s up to you to 
learn how to handle your tensions. 
Here are some ways to help you: 

When your work load seems over- 
whelming, remember that some things 
can almost always be set aside until 
later. Concentrate on one particular 
job. That way your work will go faster 
and you'll be under less strain. 


When tense and upset, try physical 
activity. It helps relieve tenseness so 
that you can come back and tackle irri- 
tating problems more calmly. 

Talk out your troubles—with your 
clergyman or family doctor or with an 
understanding friend or member of 
your family. Getting things “off your 
chest” prevents a lot of unnecessary 
emotional stewing. 

Have regular medical check-ups. If 
you keep physically fit, you'll have 
more zest for living and be able to take 
stress and handle tensions more easily. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in publications with a total circulation 
in excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National 
Geographic, U.S. News, Look. 


set almost every system of the body. 
And this may lead to illness. 

All of us should recognize the threat 
of undue stress and tension. Its impor- 
tance is made plain by the fact that so 
many people who seek medical atten- 
tion today have ailments brought about 
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The best informed prospects are the 
biggest buyers of insurance. You can 
make this a whale of a year by edu- 
cating your prospects and assureds in 
new forms of insurance not presently 
carried, telling them the story of in- 
surance-to-value. Important, too, is 
the sales support Millers National and 
Illinois Insurance Companies can pro- 
vide in making each sale easier. It can 
be a whale of a year when you use 
these tools effectively. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + CHICAGO 6 


Agents Have Survived 


The 50's as Salesmen 


Arthur M. O'Connell, head 
of an insurance agency in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke in 
St. Louis, Mo., about mod- 
ern agency problems. 


(From THE SPECTATOR'S St. Louis cor- 
respondent) 


EFORE the 1960 Insurance 

Sales Seminar of the Insur- 
ance Council of Greater St. Louis, 
Arthur O’Connell announced he was 
glad to be on a program that con- 
sidered the insurance producer to 
be a huge success by all reasonable 
standards, rather than an exhibit 
to be studied, probed, injected and 
analyzed, to be weighed, measured 
and catalogued as some sort of 
freak who doesn’t know where he 
is going, doesn’t know where he is 
when he gets there and doesn’t 
know where he was when he gets 
back. 

“We are all here on a common 
level of accomplishment. We’re here 
to study; not. to be studied. To 
advise and consult each other in 
the promotion of our business in- 
terests, not to predict or to discuss 
an easy or painless method of self- 
liquidation. 


Create the Market 


“Some people insist that the in- 
dependent local agents have forgot- 
ten how to sell. .. . We are, or cer- 
tainly should be, salesmen in the 
purest sense of the word. Our 
predecessors and indeed many of 
us who are here today sold insur- 
ance long ago when the standard 
answer was ‘I don’t believe in it.’ 
. . . We’ve sold in the days when 
we had to create our own market, 
when we had to convince the pub- 


lic that insurance was necessary. 
“Our customers and our prospec- 
tive customers look upon us as 
salesmen, not as doctors or lawyers 
or philosophers. They look upon us 
as good salesmen, well informed 
salesmen and highly useful sales- 
men but salesmen nevertheless, 
even though at times we have at- 
tempted to conceal our true nature 
under a more dignified alias. 


Fancy "Consultant" 


“As I go about the country I 
note that more and more agents 
are calling themselves ‘counsellors’, 
‘advisors’, ‘underwriters’, ‘consul- 
tants’, or more modestly just in- 
surance executives. . . . Certainly, 
I am not without fault. I was a 
‘consultant’ for a while. A very 
good one, too, with engraved letter- 
heads, double jointed calling cards 
and some very fancy blotters. No 
one ever consulted me _ about 
whether or not I would consent to 
write their insurance.” The speaker 
explained that he decided to return 
to being just a plain salesman be- 
cause of the unhappy experience of 
a tomcat who had his abode in an 
adjoining apartment building. That 
tomcat scared off so many people 
he was forced to become just a con- 
sultant, and that isn’t profitable to 
any tomcat. 


Rough Sledding 


Discussing the ten years just 
completed—the “‘frustrating fifties” 
—Mr. O’Connell pointed out, “True 
enough, we’ve had some rough sled- 
ding over the past several years. 
But strangely enough, few of us 
have faltered and practically none 
of us fell by the wayside. Instead 

Continued on page 6 
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Our, Bases 
Are (iovered 


The growth and development of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa have been 
steady and sound. Starting in 1867 with opera- 
tions confined to one state, the Equitable has 
expanded until today our bases throughout 
the nation are covered. The guiding policy — 
as laid down by the founders — the determina- 
tion to serve our policyholders faithfully and 
well has never changed. Today, after years 
of strict adherence to this basic policy, the 
Equitable Life of Iowa pridefully ranks among 


the top life insurance companies of America. 


Cyuitable LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 1OWA 


FOUNDED 1867 — DES MOINES 
October 1960 

















‘The Chief’s Prophecy” 


Following Braddock’s defeat in the French & Indian Wars of 1755, 
George Washington—as one of the few surviving officers—was con- 
soled by a friendly Indian chief, ally of the British, who foresaw in 
Washington the coming of greatness. 


This reproduction is one in a series of eleven original oil 

paintings by Walter Haskell Hinton which portray 
little-known events in the life of our Country’s first 
president, George Washington. 
A booklet containing full-color reproduction of all 
eleven paintings is available upon request. In addi- 
tion, we hope you will visit us and view the original 
paintings which hang in our Home Office Gallery. 


Washington National 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES * EVANSTON, ILL. 


e ACCIDENT e SICKNESS « GROUP e HOSPITAL e SURGICAL e MEDICAL 
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Agent's Talk 


Continued from page 4 


we have emerged in most instances 
far better for the experience. 
“Those who are progressive have 
placed their houses in order or are 
in the process of doing so. We are 
giving each other enlightenment 
and encouragement. We are ex- 
changing our trade secrets, those 
methods we used in retaining our 
business and in securing new ac- 
counts. We have established ave- 
nues of cooperation with our com- 
panies that are completely revolu- 
tionary. For the first time in his- 
tory, insurance companies are 
guided more and more by public 
needs as channelled through the 
American Agency System.” 


“Troubles Never Happen" 


Mr. O’Connell advised those pres- 
ent not to pay any attention to 
those agents who predict the end 
of that system. He reviewed the 
bitter opposition of earlier years to 
company branch offices or service 
offices, to installment payments and 
more recently, to direct billing. He 
summed up the needlessness of 
such inter-industry disputes by 
quoting a famous Missourian who 
once said, “Most of our troubles 
just never happen.” 

The speaker explained that he 
doesn’t pretend to like direct bill- 
ing. But he said opposition to this 
business advancement is like tilt- 
ing against windmills; the change 
shall, in one form or another, be a 
standard operating procedure in 
the business for all time to come. 


Smart Merchandising 


“We must enrich ourselves,” he 
concluded, “from the ‘know how’ 
storehouse of successful competi- 
tion, whether it be stock, mutual, 
reciprocal, captive or just smart 
merchandising. We cannot afford to 
sneer at those practices which are 
legal, ethical, and successful, simply 
because they don’t fit our own con- 
venience or because they offend our 
sense of propriety or dignity.” @ 
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Satisfaction, Success, and Prestige Attract 
MBL General Agents’ Sons to Life Insurance 


Six sons of successful Mutual Benefit Life general agents have 
followed in their fathers’ footsteps for a career in life insurance. 


A survey Of the six young men showed 
that satisfaction in being able to help peo- 
ple solve their problems, to have profes- 
sional status, to be self-employed, and 
quality of salesmanship were the leading 
reasons for entering life insurance. 

Most interesting is the fact that the 
father-son teams are from different parts 
of the country. 


For All These Reasons 


Charles L. Doane, Jr., 
son of Omaha general 
agent Charles L. Doane, 
CLU, had three reasons 
for selecting a career in 
life insurance. They in- 
cluded professional pres- 
tige, ability to help peo- 
ple, and that his income 
would depend on his willingness to work. 


Charles L. Doane, Jr. 


The son of Miami general 
agent Alfred J. Lewallen, 
CLU, A. John Lewallen, 
Jr., chose a career in life 
insurance because of the 
prestige and a deep con- 
viction about the impor- 


A.J. Lewallen, Jr. — tance of the job. 


Melvyn J. Huber, assist- 
ant general agent of the 
Solomon Huber-New 
York general agency, 
and son of Solomon Hu- 
ber, credits the knowl- 
edge that he could help 
people solve their prob- 
lems, and make a good 
living doing it, plus the chance to train and 
develop good men, as the motivation be- 
hind his choice of a life insurance career. 


Melvyn J. Huber 


Bill Robbins, son of Lex- 
ington general agent Earl 
G. Robbins, chose a life 
insurance career because 
of the satisfaction his 
father derives from the 
business and from work- 
Bill Robbins ing with people. 
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The son of Hempstead 
general agent Victor R. 
Goldberg, CLU, Bernard 
E. Goldberg, was influ- 
enced by the fine exam- 
ples of insurance men he 
saw so frequently, plus 
the desire to enter a pro- 
fession in which he could 
help others and earn a good income. 


Bernard E. Goldberg 


Gerald E. Youngman, 
son of New York gen- 
eral agent Arthur V. 
Youngman, entered life 
insurance because of his 
father’s love for the busi- 


ness, and salesmanship. _ Gerald E. Youngman 


NEW MBL FIELD ADVISORY COUNCIL 
TO PROMOTE LIAISON, UNDERSTANDING 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
announces the formation of a new Field 
Advisory Council to replace its Agents 
Advisory Committee and provide more 
sales assistance. 

The new group will represent full-time 
agents, and by means of an improved for- 
mat, election procedures and objectives, 
is designed to promote more effective liai- 
son and communication between Mutual 
Benefit Life’s home office and the field. It 
will provide a means for the agent to ex- 
press his opinions, and to channel ideas, 
questions, recommendations and _ prob- 
lems from the field to the Home Office. 
Among its additional objectives, the 
Council will aid creatively in sales and 
merchandising, consider agents’ special 
problems, enhance the independent con- 
tractor status of the full-time career un- 
derwriter and typify the professional 
career concepts of life underwriting which 
are ingrained in the history of the Mutual 
Benefit field force. 





And a High Average Sale — 


$15,459.00 


In the Annual Report to Policyholders 
last year, Mutual Benefit Life reported 
that the average MBL policy purchased 
in that year was $15,459.00. 











TO“ OFFICE OF THE YEAR” 


When the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company was founded in 1845 by Robert 
L. Patterson, and a lawyer, tallow 
chandler, carriage manufacturer and sev- 
eral merchants, they held many of their 
early meetings in the back room of a New- 
ark grocery store. 

Today the MBL Home Office is a 
twenty-story tower of white limestone and 
blue-green glass. At the top, day and night, 
“Mutual Benefit Life” shines in twelve- 
foot stainless steel letters. Completed 
in 1957, the modern structure was hon- 
ored with the national “Office of the Year” 
award, with a commendation for the way 
it combines efficiency and economy with 
beauty and dignity. 


Mutual Benefit Life Has 10.16% 
Of Agents in MDRT 


Ranks 4th Among All Companies 


The high caliber of Mutual Benefit Life 
representatives was once again recognized 
with the current tally of Million Dollar 
Round Table memberships. 

156 Mutual Benefit Life agents hold 
Life and/or Qualifying membership in the 
national Million Dollar Round Table. This 
represents over 10% of the MBL field 
force. 

131 Mutual Benefit Life field men — 
8.5% of the entire field force — are Quali- 
fying members. 


High National Membership 


In the entire country, including all com- 
panies, there is a total of 3,040 Million 
Dollar Round Table Life and/or Qualify- 
ing members — of which MBL members 
represent 5%. Coincidentally, Mutual 
Benefit Life, which is the fourth oldest 
life insurance company in the country, 
last year ranked fourth in Million Dollar 
Round Table Memberships. 

In Mutual Benefit Life’s own Million 
Club, there are 90 members who each 
wrote a million dollars or more Mutual 
Benefit Life business last year. 





GOOD TIE-IN 


* 
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*Personal Service 


YOUR ndependent 
Insurance AGENT 


“SERVES/ YOu /FIRST” 


Through intensive local and national 

advertising, these two well-known symbols are 
working toward the same goal... 

to strengthen the important role the independent 
agent plays in making good insurance really 
work. And with ever-wider use they will 

continue to do their part in helping to make 
sales plus service equal success in the ’60’s. 


AETNA CASUALTY ff 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


Etna Casualty and Surety Company e Affiliated with 7Etna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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For our field force... 








Advanced Training 


Bankers Life of Nebraska provides many opportunities for 
top producers, and those who sincerely want to become top 
producers, to upgrade their proficiency. 

For those who qualify, advanced seminars are held in the 
relaxed atmosphere of a small resort. Here, where recreation 
can be combined with education, the seminars offer the latest 
insurance marketing techniques. 

Our Training Department also goes into field offices to 
present advanced courses in Programming and Business 
Insurance. 

This extra measure of attention, in addition to the company’s 
fundamental training activity, is just another of the many 
ways that Bankers Life of Nebraska provides incentive to its 
field force. 





BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN 


October 1960 





To our colleagues 
in the 
Insurance Industry 


we extend a 
cordial invitation 
to visit our New 


Home Office 


Our magnificent multi-million 
dollar building is Northern New 
England’s largest office structure 
and one of the most modern in the 
world. Faced with Barre granite 
and 30,000 square feet of insulating 
glass windows, it nestles snugly 
on a wooded hill overlooking the 
Vermont State Capitol. 


We invite you to visit us. Be our 
guest on a guided tour of the com- 
pletely air-conditioned building. 


After your tour you can relax to 
your heart’s content in our attrac- 
tive lounge area, taking in captivat- 
ing views of the surrounding 
countryside ...a countryside which 
is a constant reminder of the Com- 
pany’s motto ‘‘Solid as the Granite 
Hills of Vermont”’ and of the fact 
that no other life insurance com- 
pany in the United States has grown 
to such a size (24th among 1400 
companies) in a rural environment. 


It is in this rugged Vermont 
setting, with its historical richness 
of individual independence and 
character-molding traits of pru- 
dence, self-reliance and thrift that 
National Life has forged its reputa- 
tion as one of the nation’s foremost 
leaders in giving to the American 
public life insurance at the lowest 
cost possible, 


National Life 
=. penned Company 
MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ¢ FOUNDED IN 1859 
OWNED BY ITS POLICYOWNERS 
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SOMEBODY GOOFED! 


Procrastination . . . a gap in protection . . . or maybe the 
agent’s company could not handle the precise coverage needed. 
Whatever the cause, it’s too late now! 

Our current national advertisement recommends a frequent 
review of the insurance program by an America Fore Loyalty agent. 
He can provide just about every type of commercial coverage 
and the services of specialists whenever required. 


Can you? 


‘SND, GR ES RR URIBE A ce aS 
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““Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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Never saw him... until he flew 


In business you sometimes may not see an employee in his true character 
until he has flown—with company funds. Then 
it’s too late. Embezzlement and other employee dishonesty 
can cripple or ruin a business. Your business. Why risk this? 
Why not cover each and every employee with a blanket Fidelity Bond. 
Invest in this “‘guaranteed honesty” through your local 
independent Maryland agent, or your broker. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Fidelity Bond is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Pha oe 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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President 

William C. Safford 
is pleased to 
announce that 
Western & Southern 
Life has increased 
its insurance 

in force to... 








NUH, 











NULLA 


The management of Western and Southern and the 


more than 8500 Field and Home Office personnel, from 


coast to coast, acknowledge with pride this achievement. 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company e Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Asheville, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. ® Houston, Texas °* Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A COLLEGE WITH CLASSROOMS 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


























No matter where you live in these United States, there’s probably a 
C.L.U. classroom close by — an opportunity for you to gain the technical 
knowledge that is needed to (1) accelerate your success in the life 
insurance profession, and (2) better serve the many clients who look 


to you for sound, intelligent financial direction. 


Our Company is an enthusiastic supporter of this important program 
administered by the American College of Life Underwriters — so much 
so that the Union Central Life agent is reimbursed for all authorized 


expenses when he receives his C.L.U. designation. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati 
A Mutual Company — Founded in 1867 
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TRY THIS WINNING PLAY 


to run up a big score this fall. 


Etna fieldman to agent to prospect. and handle your approach, explain the 


Successful sales plays start with your coverage and close the sale. He will 
put effective sales literature in your 


Etna fieldman. 
” ; hands. He’ll be glad to accompany you 
Have a blackboard session with him on those calls of a more technical 


— nature. 
He'll tell you how to hit the line — Fire, Fieldman to agent to prospect to SUC- 
Casualty and Marine. CESS. 


He’ll suggest ways to line up prospects Try it. 


Proven Symbols of 
Professional Service 


] 
vesa/| adependent 
Insaranc /AGENT 


staves vow prast~ 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
October 1960 15 





With the addition of Life and Accident and Health to our 
long established and growing capacities in strategic per- 
sonal and commercial lines, we offer independent agents 


and brokers a uniquely coordinated traditional service. 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 
Manager 


rN 
Jy “hb FOC. snoerwriters 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY « VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY + THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. + THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) - ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
Life Insurance, Accident & Health, Group Insurance through 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Affiliate of FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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POOR DRIVING RECORDS are 
the major cause for putting motor- 
ists into assigned risk plans, con- 
cludes a recent study of the New 
York plan by the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurers. The 
report is based on samplings from 
the half million drivers now in the 
N. Y. plan. 

Of the total assigned risk group, 
73.8 per cent were drivers from 25 
to 70 years of age. Of these, 93.6 
per cent were assigned risks be- 
cause of poor driving records. This 
age group had 78.6 per cent of the 
reported accidents among all as- 
signed risks, and 80.6 per cent of 
the convictions. 

Drivers under 25 years of age 
comprised 19.8 per cent of assigned 
risk population. This group had 
only 14.2 per cent of the reported 
accidents in the entire assigned 
risk plan, and 17.8 per cent of the 
convictions. 

Annual premium for members in 
the assigned risk plan varied wide- 
ly. A total of 22.6 per cent paid 
less than $100 a year. That figure 
rose to a top of $900 in one case. 
The bulk of the members (87.4 per 
cent) fall into the higher-rated 
classifications—over $100 annually. 

Only 30.6 per cent of the youth- 
ful group (under 25) are classed in 
the higher-risk, or surcharge, class. 
However, 46.2 per cent of the 
drivers between the ages of 25 and 
70 are rated as higher risks. There 
was a strong indication that youth- 
ful drivers are in the assigned risk 
pool solely because of age. Al- 
though they are almost 20 per cent 
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of the assigned risk group, they 
have had only 14.2 per cent of the 
accidents and 17.8 per cent of the 
convictions. 


TOP LEVEL TALKS among 
agents’ associations began last 
month when the National Insur- 
ance Producers Conference held its 
first formal meeting in New York. 
Representatives of the National 
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Association of Insurance Brokers, 
the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents, and the 
National Association of Surety 
Bond Producers discussed: the 
homeowners filing, sonic boom 
damage claims, radioactive con- 
tamination coverage, and other 
topics bothering agents and com- 
pany Officials alike. 


INSURANCE MONEY provides a lively flow of funds back and 
forth across the border between Canada and the United States. 
In 1959, the 18 Canadian life insurance companies operating in the 
United States received from U. S. policyholders premiums totaling 
$236.3 million ($207 million in 1958) while Canadian policyholders 
paid $214.9 million ($200 million in 1958) to the 38 United States 
life companies doing business in Canada. 

Annuity business was the main factor which gave the Canadian 
companies the $21.4 million lead last year over the U. S. companies. 
In 1959 Canadian companies chalked up $65.7 million in U. S. 
annuity premiums compared to $10.3 million collected on annuities 


by American companies in Canada. 


In 1959 Canadian companies paid out $147.8 million in benefits 
to U. S. policyholders while U. S. companies’ benefit payments in 


Canada totaled $132.7 million. 


Canadian life companies doing business in the United States had 
$1.9 billion invested there at the beginning of 1960. United States 
companies in Canada held $1.5 billion in assets for there Canadian 
policyholders, plus an additional $2 billion invested in Canada on 


behalf of their U. S. policyholders. 


For fire and casualty business, the flow runs in the other direc- 
tion—more premiums going to the United States. Statistics have 
not been compiled showing business done by Canadian fire and 
casualty companies in United States. Total 1959 premiums earned 
by Canadian companies outside Canada was $41.3 million, claims 
incurred $28.5 million, commission and brokerage $8.2 million. 
Premiums earned in Canada in 1959 by foreign insurance com- 
panies—mostly U. S. companies—was $285.7 million. 


—Lillian Millar. 





WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


DDITIONAL medical care 

for the aged is a subject 
that is being discussed at 
length during the campaign, 
but the prospects are that the 
bill passed at the brief summer 
session will continue in force 
for sometime to come. 

It is expected that experience 
with the new law will demon- 
strate that it will take ade- 
quate care of the older citizens 
who really need help. It avoids 
any impairment of the financial 
soundness of the social security 
system. Implementing the new 


law requires enabling legislation by the several states. 


If the 


states act promptly in authorizing funds to match the federal 
appropriation, the transition from the old age welfare system can 
be made smoothly. 

The Democratic leadership is not satisfied with the bill which 
the President signed, but the new measure has taken pressure off 
the demand for the social security plan. When Congress meets 
in January, there will be so many acute problems to handle that 
no serious effort will be made to reverse the action of the last 
session. 

To revamp the whole plan to fit it into the social security sys- 
tem would require a tremendous legislative effort. This is appar- 
ent to state legislators who doubtless will proceed promptly so as 
to take advantage of the federal apportionment that will be 
available as soon as the state’s plan is ready. Intensive efforts 


are being made by insurance companies to provide voluntary 


insurance for the aged. 


A testimonial dinner honoring William 8. Hendley of Columbia, 
S. C., president of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
was given in Washington during the NALU convention by the 
Mutual Life of New York. Roger Hull, president of MONY, pre- 
sented Hendley a scroll referring in complimentary terms to 
the exemplary way in which he had conducted his agency. Hend- 
ley responded brilliantly. Sen. Strom Thurmond sent a congratu- 


latory telegram. @ 





NEW YORK CITY subway riders 
can now buy insurance in the 
Grand Central subway station to 
protect themselves against acci- 
dents. The policy protects policy- 
holders while they are at home, on 
the job, or traveling. 

Mutual of Omaha offers a $10,- 
000 policy for 50¢ a week. But the 
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insured needs a subway token be- 
cause for the time being at least, 
the only place where the insurance 
can be purchased is in a booth in- 
side the subway station at Grand 
Central Station. 

According to a spokesman for 
Mutual of Omaha, this is the first 
time that accident insurance has 





been sold in the subway. If it is 
successful, the company spokesman 
said, additional booths will be 
opened in the future. 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: “We 
shall never know the ultimate harm 
the public suffered and the damage 
the (insurance) industry sustained 
by being sheltered, for so many 
years prior to 1944, from the in- 
vigorating effect of those national 
laws which contribute so materially 
to the nation’s economic progress. 
The inference looms large that the 
failure to develop adequate re- 
insurance facilities in the United 
States, and our great reliance upon 
the London market for other spec- 
ialized insurance facilities, is trace- 
able in large measure to the 
insurance industry’s historical im- 
munity from the antitrust laws. 
Members of the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee publicly voiced their puzzle- 
ment at certain major failures of 
the American insurance industry 
in the light of American superior- 
ity in so many industrial areas 
where the antitrust laws do apply.” 
—Donald P. McHugh, counsel for 
the U. S. Senate’s Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee at Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


THREE CENTENARIANS re- 
ceived hospital surgical policies last 
month from a company which itself 
has just become 100 years old. 
Guardian Life insured the three, 
all women, during the month of its 
own centennial. Two of the new 
policyholders are older than the 
company; the third was born one 
month after The Guardian issued 
its first policy on July 17, 1860. 
These cases, all on Guardian’s 
non-cancellable senior hospital and 
surgical plan are the first ever is- 
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sued by the company at such an ad- 
vanced age. Commenting on these 
cases, President John L. Cameron 
said, “The issuance of this cover- 
age to three ladies who, like The 
Guardian, have passed the century 
mark, is dramatic evidence of the 
willingness and ability of the in- 
surance business to meet the health 
insurance needs of the aged in the 
traditional American way.” 


COLORADO became, on October 1, 
the fourteenth state in which the 
NBCU-NAUA safe driver insur- 
ance plan has been put into effect 
by the 200 companies affiliated 
with the filing organizations. 


FIVE GOALS are to be set before 
50 million people this fall. “What 
5 Goals Does a Man Strive For?” 
is the question the Institute of 
Life Insurance asks in its 18th an- 
nual advertising program. 

Each ad in the “Unique 5” cam- 
paign will suggest the five most 
important goals in life and inform 
the American public how the “5 
Unique Advantages of Life Insur- 
ance” can help achieve and main- 
tain these objectives. 

Following the October 3 kick-off 
appearance, the messages are ap- 
pearing every other week ending on 
December 12. Each ad will be car- 
ried in 575 newspapers in 363 cities 
and reach more than 50 million 
people. As in previous years, daily 
newspapers will be the principal 
medium used. 

In addition, for the first time in 
its history, the Institute will sup- 
plement the daily newspaper sched- 
ule by placing full page advertise- 
ments in a limited number of Sun- 
day magazine sections. By the end 
of the year, the “Unique 5” mes- 
sages will have appeared in print 
more than 550 million times. 
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Continued 


CAPITOL HEADLINES 


Revised Social Security rules were signed into law by President 
Eisenhower as part of the same measure setting up state-federal 
health aid for the aged. New OASI rules relax work require- 
ments for eligibility and add new child health and welfare ser- 
vices, Disabled workers no longer have to wait until they are 50 
years old before receiving benefits under the amended rules. 
The act also revises income limitations, imposing less stringent 
forfeitures on beneficiaries who earn more than $1,200 a year in 
private income. An estimated 700,000 new workers became eligi- 
ble for benefits as rules became effective October 1. 


Policyholder equity in life insurance company reserves repre- 
sent more individuals’ savings than any other form of investment, 
according to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. The Board re- 
ports that of the $302.6 billion total of individual savings during 


the first half of the year, 31 per cent was in life insurance re- 
serves. Total net savings were up $4.2 billion for the period. Of 
this increase, 23.7 per cent represented reserves of life insurance 
companies. 


Federal intervention in traffic safety activities of the states is 
a possibility if local authorities continue to show “indifference 
and lack of positive action to reduce traffic fatalities,’ FBI Chief 
J. Edgar Hoover warns. Hoover says that lack of interest shown 
by local officials has “brought on considerable talk of Federal 
intervention.” Our inadequate traffic safety programs and “pub- 
lic indifference to enforcement of traffic laws and the need for 
stricter regulations” are major drawbacks to improvements on the 
local level, he says. 


The U. S. Treasury Department is weighing reactions of the 
insurance industry to its proposed new regulations on income 
taxation of life insurance companies. Key objection to the new 
rules has been over the question of taxing of income from inter- 
est on tax-exempt holdings such as state and local government 
bonds. State and local officials have also protested on the grounds 
that taxing this interest would seriously impair all nonfederal 
public works programs. 


Insurance companies with foreign subsidiaries may share in an 
estimated $20 million to $40 million tax break under a new law 
signed recently by President Eisenhower. The new law permits 
companies to consolidate all foreign earnings to determine the 
limits on foreign tax credit. A corporation may be paying a 60 
per cent tax to one foreign government and therefore paying no 

Continued on Page 20 
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Continued 


OVER $2.75 BILLION of new cap- 
ital funds were invested by the life 
insurance companies in the U. S. 
during the first half of 1960. These 
funds are the aggregate increase 
in assets of more than 1,430 U. S. 
life companies in the first six 
months of this year. 

Aggregate investment acquisi- 
tions, including reinvestment of 
funds, exchanges and “rollover” of 
government securities, reports the 
Institute of Life Insurance, were 
$9,236,000,000 in the first six 
months of this year. 

The largest block of these in- 
vestments were in the securities of 
U. S. industrial corporations, rail- 
roads and utilities, with half year 
purchases of $3.1 billion, a gain of 


11 per cent over the same period 
of 1959. 

New mortgage ffinancing of 
homes, farms and commercial 
buildings, accounted for over $3 
billion of the life companies’ half- 
year investments, a 10 per cent in- 
crease over the same total for 1959. 


A UNIFORM FORM for financial 
responsibility reports is being 
pushed for use early next year. In- 
surance companies as well as motor 
vehicle administrators have been 
plagued by 250 forms in all colors 
and sizes to meet the financial re- 
sponsibility requirements for driv- 
ers in the various states. 

The National Bureau of Casual- 
ty Underwriters reports that motor 


Capitol Headlines (continued) 


U. S. tax on those earnings, Old tax laws would not permit the 
excess 8 per cent to be deducted as a credit on U. S. taxes on earn- 
ings in another country where the rate is below the 52 per cent 
U.S, rate. The new law will permit this practice next year. 


Funds deposited in a mutual insurance exchange by taxpayers 
are not deductible from income taxes if these funds can be with- 
drawn. Internal Revenue Service ruled that only the percentage 
of such deposits which are placed in a non-withdrawable reserve 
fund are considered a deductible business expense. Question 
arose in connection with a flood insurance agreement entered into 
by a group of locally contiguous merchants. This plan established 
a reciprocal flood insurance exchange under which the merchants’ 
coverage was equal to the amount of premium deposits paid in 
over a specified period of years. 


The statistical history of life insurance in America is one sec- 
tion of a new book compiled by the Census Bureau. Titled “His- 
torical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1957,” 
the volume reveals that 200 years ago only one life insurance 
company was on record in the American colonies. Today the num- 
ber has grown to well over 1,000. The big volume is available at 
$6 a copy from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C. 


vehicle departments in 23 states 
have already approved the Uniform 
Financial Responsibility Forms. 
When administrative procedures 
for handling the forms have been 
completed early in 1961, the forms 
will be put to use in those states 
and any others in which the form 
may have been approved. 

Both the National Association of 
Independent Insurers and the Mu- 
tual Insurance Rating Bureau are 
cooperating with the NBCU on this 
project. 


And in the Future 


October 16-!8—Annucl Convention, Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents, Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio. 

October 24-26—HIAA Individual Insurance 
Forum, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

October 24-26—Convention, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Washington, D. C. 

October 24-26—53rd annual convention, 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Fran 
cisco. 

October 31-November 3—Annual meeting, 
National Association of Independent In- 
surers, Chase-Park Plaza, Chicago. 

November 2-4—Annual meeting, Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters, Stotler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

November 14-17—Annual meeting, LIAMA, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

November 15—Annual meeting, Insurance 
Institute of America, New York. 

November 28-December 2—National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York. 

November 29-30— Winter conference, 
NALC committees, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York. 

November 30—46th annual luncheon, Insur- 
ance Federation of New York, Inc., Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

December 12-13—Annual meeting, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

December 13—Annual meeting, Institute of 
Life Insurance, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

December 14-15—Annual meeting, LIAA, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

January 26-27—Atlantic Alumni Association 
Graduate Seminar in Management 
Trends, Cherry Hill Inn, Haddonfield, 
N. J. 
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Good Hunting! 


Start with careful planning and preparation, add 
a large measure of enthusiasm and perseverance, 
a dash of luck, then shoot straight and you'll 
“bag your limit’ every time. This is virtually 
guaranteed by a man who knows... but if you’re 
not a duck hunter, you'll find this same ‘‘formula’”’ 
equally successful when applied to your business. 
This also is virtually guaranteed, by the same 
man... Fred O. Waller (above), duck hunter of 
renown and, as head of the Waller Agency, 
a leading businessman in Galva, Illinois. 


Fred . . . who, incidentally, is current president of 
the Illinois Association of Insurance Agents... 
started his agency in 1930 and, almost from the 
outset, has been associated with Standard Acci- 
dent. In selecting the companies he wanted to 
represent, he looked for “ability, stability, co- 
operation, understanding and enthusiasm.”’ That 
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he found all these qualities in Standard Accident 
is testified to by a Company-agency relationship 
that has grown and prospered for nearly 30 years. 


Specifically, Fred states . . . ““The close personal 
acquaintance and understanding that has existed 
... the friendly, helpful counselling that we have 
received in our long association with the Standard 
has made ours a most successful partnership.” 
Or, under the Standard banner, there’s “good 
hunting” for you, too. 
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SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 76 YEARS 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


SURETY 
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TERRITORY 


Review now, premium-wise, the true value of your client and prospect files. 
Among the names listed you will find many individuals and firms you can solicit 
for their entire insurance account. 


An increasing number of agents are finding account selling the smoothest 
road to new, increased business. Premium volume usually goes up; cost-of- 
handling, down. 


Customers benefit in ratio, too: Duplicate coverages are eliminated. Better, 
broader protection—often at a saving—is provided, plus really professional 
service. Account selling ties clients closer to you and wards off competition. 


To help get the whole account offer a free Survey and Analysis Plan. Ask 
our Fieldman for a copy of the Plan, plus Survey Sheet and Card, Also 
request information about Package Policy sales material and monthly pre- 
mium financing. They are excellent aids for account selling...the kind of 
selling that rewards painstaking exploration with expanded income now.. 
and in the future. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

COMMER / NORTH CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Win- / LRU COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


wa / ] lly THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


GRUP THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
/ THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
A MULTIPLE THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
LINE GROUP THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ATLANTA ¢ PHILADELPHIA « DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO « KANSAS CITY « SAN FRANCISCO 
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You’re 


.».here’s how to be a leader for LIFE! 


You can be a leader in life insurance . . . and earn substan- 
tial extra commissions . . . with Connecticut Mutual Life’s 
special program for fire-casualty men. Hundreds of fire- 
casualty agents representing Connecticut Mutual Life 
sell from $50,000 to $250,000 and more in life insurance 
every year .. . and many have ranked among the Com- 
pany’s leading producers. By putting into selling life in- 
surance the time they formerly spent on small, unprofit- 
able clients they add substantially to their income with no 
increase in overhead. Here’s how CML’s planned pro- 
gram, developed over 35 years of working closely with 
fire-casualty men, can help you be a leader for LIFE: 


1. How to find prospects and their needs for life insur- 
ance among clients and prospects who already know 
you. This prospecting method is based on years of ex- 
perience in fire-casualty offices, and it works. 

. How to publicize your life insurance service. 
Tested sales aids get inquiries. Others pre-condition 
clients and prospects so you'll get favorable inter- 
views and reactions. Experienced life insurance spe- 
cialists designed this material. 


. Personal selling procedures that are easy to use and 
really work. Anyone who can make a property insur- 
ance survey can quickly learn CML’s sales methods 
and use them with competence and confidence. 





Here’s What E.L.A. Wrote 


“Thanks for convincing me of the earnings potential in 
a Connecticut Mutual connection.” 
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4. Help from fieldmen with years of experience in 
working with fire-casualty men. They are on call from 
CML’s 87 offices, countrywide. 


VALUABLE FREE BOOKLETS 


Two booklets, “A Plan to Help General Insurance Mep 
Sell Life Insurance” and “Seven Ways It Pays”, tell how 
to increase your net income by thousands a year with 
CML’s help. We do the clerical work. You increase the 
average size of your accounts and make your relations 
with your clients even more secure. 

These booklets are yours for the asking, without the 
slightest obligation. They have guided hundreds of fire- 
casualty men toward bigger net profits. They can help 
you, too. Send for your copies, today. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company SP-0-0 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklets, “A Plan 
to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance” and “Seven Ways 
It Pays” 


Name 





(please print) 














You can count on Continental 
to write AsH on... 

















There’s no getting around it—steeplejacking is a pretty hazardous occupation. But that doesn’t 
stop Continental. We’re just as pleased to write Accident and Health Insurance on steeplejacks as 
on the little lady whose greatest hazard is twisting a shapely ankle falling off a chair. 

See your nearest Continental Agent or Branch Representative for complete information on any of 
our A & H products—Loss of Income... Hospital ... Medical... Accidental Death... Travel, etc. 


Individual and Group coverages are available for Standard and Impaired Risks and People Over 65. 


A Member of the 


For A&H agency appointments, write to: CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT GROUP 


Continental Casualty Company Jo seveeecer” 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4 Transcontinental insurance Company 
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THE MAN 
WHO SELLS 


The educational program of the American College of 
Life Underwriters offers a man the opportunity to serve 
his clients the best of all ways — as a Chartered Life 
Underwriter. 


JOHN HANCOCK ... does a better job through C.L.U. study 
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The C.L.U. designation stamps him as a man equipped 
with the extensive business education to enable him to 
give sound, professional advice on all life insurance 
problems. 


The man who sells John Hancock knows that his com- 
pany, by actively encouraging C. L. U. study, is helping 
him to become more useful to his client community — 
and helping him to develop his future as a career life 
underwriter. 


chn 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





The Equitable Life 
of Abe Harris in 
New York City 


Abe Harris, shown on a recent Mediter- 
ranean cruise with his wife, Bea, is one of 
Equitable’s all-time greats. Has written 
over a million dollars annually for 34 
years. Last year it was $4,000,000! Abe is 
a member of the J. V. Davis Agency 

in New York City. 


Equitable’s President, 
James F. Oates, Jr., thanks 
Abe for his many services. 
Abe gives talks all over the 
country on Pension, Cor- 
porate, and Estate planning. 
He has been called “a cham- 
pion of champions.” In 1956 
he was named National 
Honor Agent, a lifetime 
award. 


He works as hard on juvenile policies as 
on the big ones. During the 1959 April 
campaign he closed 79 Ordinary cases for 
a total of $1,056,000! 











Is a civic leader in suburban Hewlett, L. I. 
Auditorium of Temple Beth El is dedicated 
to him. In the depression year of 1932, he 
headed fund drive which paid off entire 
building costs. 


Relaxes with daughter, son-in-law, and grand- 
children. Abe, now 68, devotes full time to his 
main hobby—selling. Catches the 6:42 to New 
York City every morning, and puts in a 
twelve-hour day. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes 
hand in hand with the prestige of the 
company he represents. This is why 
Abe is proud to be a life underwriter 
for Equitable. It is a full life. And a 
rewarding one. Living Insurance 
is more than a need...it’s a 
career! 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. ©1960 
Tune in The Equitable’s Our AMERICAN Herirace, Friday, October 21, NBC-TV. 
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Trip-SURANCE is for everyone who travels . . . no matter when or where they travel. 
Trip-SURANCE is for agents too . . . agents who like to sell the quick and easy way. 
Wherever your clients go, make certain they go protected. Sell them Employers’ 
Trip-SURANCE. 


Trip-SURANCE provides world-wide travel accident coverage on a twenty-four hour 
basis. Policy terms range from three to one hundred eighty days. 


Trip-SURANCE is highly salable and easy to handle! . 

Policies are issued in the Agent’s office. No delays. Contact your nearest Employers’ 

ia . - Group office and ask for your 

Commissions are liberal and level. The same for Accident and Baggage. “easy to buy, easy to sell” kit 

_ 4 which includes counter / window 

Monthly reporting forms are simple. display, sales brochures and sim- 

4 ner plified applications. 
Attractive counter/window display helps to sell. 


my 


Sales brochure is complete with policy description, rates and application. 


me Hmployers’ GrouP or insurance companies | 


110 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON 7. MASSACHUSETTS 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. ¢ The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. « American Employers’ Insurance Co. 


The Halifax Insurance Co. of Mass. « The Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America 
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“How I turned a $10 inquiry into 
an $826 premium ...on the spot!” 


by a Cleveland insurance agent 


“One day not long ago, I received a telephone call 
from one of my clients inquiring about a Schedule 
Fidelity Bond for his office clerk. Bob Layne, Special 
Agent for The American, happened to be in my office 
at the time and suggested that we make an appointment 
right then to discuss the matter with my client. 


“During our visit, Bob surveyed and analyzed their 
entire Crime Insurance Program and made alternate 
quotations on the spot to coincide with his recommenda- 
tions. My client was very impressed with the coverage 
gaps pointed out by Bob and, as you can imagine, de- 
cided against the low-premium Schedule Fidelity Bond 
in favor of an entirely new program, covered by The 
American’s Blanket Crime Policy with a premium of 
$826. Furthermore, I was assured that more business 
would be coming my way shortly! 


“It couldn’t have happened at a more opportune 
time. The speedy (and successful) conclusion of our call 





on this risk meant that I could leave on time, with my 
family, on the vacation trip we had planned so long. 
And as for Bob Layne, I promised I’d send him a 
postcard first thing. He’s one guy I want to keep in 
touch with!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services ... offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest branch office. 
Let us prove to you that The American means business 
.-» MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


= werican Jownance Group 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH -AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS+ BURGLARY: FIRE & ALLIED LINES» GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE - 
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Congratulations, NALU 


The new Headquarters Building in Washington, D.C., is an impressive 
tribute to the stature of America’s life underwriters! 


New York Life salutes the officers of the National portant civic endeavors, all reflect the high ideals 
Association of Life Underwriters and its many mem- of the Association. A graduate of Oregon State, Bill 
bers whose vision, energies, became a Nylic Agent in 1930 in Portland, Oregon. 
and faith have made this Later he was appointed General Manager in Mon- 
new building a reality. The tana and in 1938 was transferred to Chicago. Since 
aims and purposes of this P 1943, Bill has been General Manager of the North- 
great Association have our , ern Illinois Office now located in Evanston. 
enthusiastic support for con- , Our warmest congratulations to NALU and its 
tributing so importantly to A new President and our best wishes for their con- 
the life insurance industry. tinued success. 


We are proud, too, of Bill 


North’s election as the new Meetthenew NALU Pres- N EW YORK Li ee 
President of NALU. His out- ‘nt, William E. North, 

; Aa sige: <a C.L.U., General Manager @ylid INSURANCE COMPANY 
standing service in life insur- —4¢ New York Life's North 
ancecounseling, hismanyim- ern Illinois Office. 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Makes a difference 


In these days of low profit margins, accidents and injuries on the job can mean the 
difference between profit and loss in construction and industry. 

That is why so many firms from coast to coast count on the Travelers—not only 
to protect them against loss but to suggest added safeguards. 

This dolly is just one of the many devices produced by the Travelers Engineering 
and Loss Control Division to help eliminate accidents, lost time and dollars. The 
dolly enables one man to do the work of many without exposure to back strain and 
other injuries. 

Backing up Workmen’s Compensation, Public Liability and Travelers contracts 
for all forms of insurance, is an unequalled claims organization that gives prompt 
attention anywhere in the United States. 

These important features can help you get and hold new business. A Travelers 
fieldman—whose business is your business—will be glad to help you. Call him today. 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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CHECK SPECTATOR 


URS is a progressive publishing policy—one 
O of planning ahead—seeking out and accept- 
ing the necessity for change. 

We have led the way for many of the innova- 
tions that have come in the insurance press and 
statistical reporting services. 1961 will be no 
exception. 

THE SPECTATOR April issue next year will have 
a supplement comparable to a combined fire and 
casualty chart. More companies than ever before 
will be listed. Advertising will be accepted in 
this supplement at special display rates. (Our 
representatives have complete details.) 

In the subsequent months—May, June, and 
July—Life, Casualty, and Accident and Health 
supplements will be distributed with the regular 
monthly issue. All readers and subscribers will 
have in this supplement company figures avail- 
able for reference throughout the year. 

These supplements will be a compilation of the 
financial and underwriting results of companies 
for the prior three to five years. Included will 
be THE SPECTATOR, FFA (rating) for all fire 
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UBLISHER'S 
COMMENTS 


and casualty companies, assets, liabilities, re- 
serves, premiums, dividends, loss and expense 
ratios. All data necessary for making a quick 
appraisal of any company will be found in these 
four studies. 

When we go into production on these supple- 
ments, we will make available our regular Fire 
Index, Life Index, Handy Chart, and Accident 
Insurance Register in a new and larger size, a 
format which will increase readability. 

These new techniques and procedures bring 
about a saving and we are passing along a por- 
tion of this saving to you in the form of reduced 
prices when purchasing the Fire Index, Life 
Index, Handy Chart, and Accident Insurance 
Register for distribution or for personal use. 

Before making your commitments for 1961 
statistical services, CHECK SPECTATOR. We 
assure you highest quality, early delivery, 
broader availability, increased readership, an at- 
tractive format, and lower prices.@ 

For further information, Circle 80 on the reply 
card on page 69 in this issue. 


T. J. CASPER 
Publisher 





Model Rating Law Analyzed 


The O'Mahoney bill, now before Congress, to replace the rating 
law for the District of Columbia, has been called a “model” law 
for all states ... By Donald P. McHugh.* 


N August 29, 1960, Senator 

O’Mahoney, on behalf of him- 
self, Senators Kefauver, Bible and 
Morse, introduced a comprehensive 
fire and casualty rate regulation 
law—S. 3907—for the District of 
Columbia. This bill was presented 


*As counsel for the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the U. S. Senate, Mr. 
McHugh has worked through the almost 
two years of hearings about insurance. In 
September, he summarized results and dis- 
cussed the new D. of C. bill in a symposium 
at the University of Wisconsin. In this ex- 
cerpt from that paper, THE SPECTATOR 
presents Mr. McHugh’s discussion of the 
“model” bill. 


as a solution to the many defects 
in state rate regulation which, ac- 
cording to the Subcommittee’s 
study, had hamstrung the free flow 
of competition. In offering the bill, 


Senator O’Mahoney stated: 

“The ability of insurance com- 
panies to be free to provide less 
costly insurance to the public is 
the very heart of competition. Ac- 
cordingly, it is the purpose of this 
measure to make the free play of 
competition the chief arbiter over 
the rate level at which fire and 
casualty insurance will be sold in 
the District of Columbia... . 

“While the measure places chief 
reliance upon competition in the 
determination of rates, it neverthe- 
less recognizes the vital importance 





Heard at the N.A.L.U. 


oe LB Ny 


Delegation from the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
during their 7Ist annual convention in Washington, D. C., paid 
a visit to the White House. Standing (I. to r.) are: Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, president emeritus of the American College of Life 
Underwriters; Louis J. Grayson, treasurer of NALU; Julian S. 
Myrick, president of the American College of Life Underwriters; 
Paul F. Clark, president of the board of John Hancock Life, past 
president of NALU, new president of American College of Life 
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Underwriters; William $. Hendley, Jr., agent for Mutual of New 
York and former president of NALU; President Eisenhower; William 
E. North, CLU, new president of NALU; Robert Dechert, counsel 
to the American College and former counsel to Department of 
Defense; R. L. McMillon, vice president of the American College; 
Lester O. Schriver, executive vice president of NALU; Albert C. 
Adams, past president of NALU; Marvin A. Kobel, NALU director 
of public relations. 
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of the insurance Superintendent’s 
office, and fortifies his authority in 
the areas where it should properly 
be exercised.” 

The bill strikes at the provision 
in the District of Columbia fire 
rate law, which makes membership 
in the rating bureau mandatory. 
In explaining the reasons for this 
action, the Senator added: 

“T feel it is vital that the Con- 
gress indicate its unequivocal op- 
position to laws which are dia- 
metrically opposed to the principle 

Continued on page 54 


TRENDS 


“Continued Accommodation" 


At the same Wisconsin symposium, Robert D, Dineen, former 
Superintendent of Insurance in New York and now vice president 
for Northwestern Mutual Life, also commented on the “model” 
rating bill: 

We must recognize that “Congress will expect state regulation 
to encompass a critical, thorough and continuing examination of 
any and all practices which may unduly hamper or restrict com- 
petition. ... The force of events within the fire and casualty busi- 
ness itself, stimulated by the long established national policy 
against restraint of trade, will inexorably move the business and 
its regulation in the more competitive direction foreshadowed 
by the report of the Senate subcommittee and the O’Mahoney- 
McHugh Bill (proposed for the District of Columbia). On the 
other hand, we do not foresee the day when statutes patterned on 
antitrust principles will replace rate regulation. The preservation 
of solvency is so important that we anticipate a continued accom- 
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modation of the two philosophies.” @ 





ISTENING is a fine art, but it 
i can become a lost art at any 
modern convention in which seem- 
ingly dozens of meetings are held 
simultaneously each with sterling 
orators you feel you should listen 
to. 

At the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Washington, D. C., in 
September, we listened to much 
that was said. But the quantity 
and variety of the talk was so over- 
whelming we refused to try to sum- 
marize what we heard. But we did 
select—-see below—a few of the 
choice quotations which thundered 
through the various public address 
systems. 


Retiring NALU President Wil- 
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Conventions can produce varied products, but here are 
a few gems from last month's gathering of life agents 


liam §S. Hendley, Jr., agent for 
Mutual Life of New York in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., urged the delegates 
to beware of the expansion of 
OAST (the Social Security system) 
and other federal competition with 
private insurance: 

“I am convinced that the preser- 
vation of both the American free 
enterprise system and constitution- 
al government as we have known 
it depends upon the people them- 
selves. When the people express 
themselves vigorously, their leaders 
heed their wishes. When the people 
do not bestir themselves, a vacuum 
is created, due in part to a lack of 
information, and in part—regret- 
tably—to the play of personal am- 
bition and political pressure. The 
wisdom of the people can only pre- 


vail when citizens are interested in 
government, informed on vital is- 
sues and willing to express them- 
selves. I think that every American 
should remember that he’s a stock- 
holder in this corporation we call 
the United States of America. That 
fact implies certain responsibilities 
which he cannot afford to ignore. 
Our country is today at the cross- 
roads. We the people will deter- 
mine whether American funda- 
mentals will prevail. We must meet 
the challenge.” 


Few official actions taken at the 
NALU convention attracted as 
much interest as this resolution on 
“direct-writing group” passed by 
the Association’s National Council: 

Continued on page 78 
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That ‘Feeling of Beginning 


One agent reports what he 
found at the school for Mutual 
Agents in Oberlin, Ohio, this 
summer. 


After he went home to Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
Harry H. Pritchett wrote to a friend about his 
three weeks at the School for Mutual Insurance 
Agents. This fourth annual session of the School, 
put on by the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, found 42 agents enrolled for 
the three-week course for new agents and 50 
more enrolled for a one-week advanced course in 
agency management. At left, Photographer Bob 
Barrett caught Pritchett while he concentrated on 
his exam paper. Pritchett earned the highest 
marks ever awarded in the four years of NAMIA's 


AM a new man in this insurance 

business. Until last November 
when I was released from active 
duty after two years in the Army, 
I actually did not know what an 
insurance policy looked like. Oh, I 
know this sounds strange, because 
my father has been in the business 
all my life. Yet I was near, around, 
and about it, but never really in it. 
However, from November until 
July, when I went to the Namia 
School at Oberlin, I had been mud- 
dling through, picking up a little 
here and a little there in this 
vastly complicated and _ involved 
business. 


At Oberlin, some of these vague 
things which I had heard men- 
tioned, and general ideas which I 
had picked up from hearing the 
“old hands” talk, began to crys- 
tallize into concrete and spetific 
theories and policies. I definitely 
would not recommend this school 
to a complete novice, even though 
I qualify myself just slightly above 
this category. In fact, I feel this 
was a good time to go. You do not 
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School. 


know enough to confuse, but you 
know just enough terminology and 
generalities so that you will not be 
totally in the dark. 

Let’s face it: insurance can be 
dry, dry as the black and white, 
legal-term decorated paper that 
policies are usually written on. The 
job of a real professional agent is 
to make it come alive, dramatically 
and realistically. Our two profes- 


An un-typical classroom scene from the 
Oberlin School finds William A. String- 
fellow, acting general manager of NAMIA, 
as the lecturer. It is un-typical because 
most other classes were conducted in shirts- 
and-shorts informality. 


sors, Dave Ivry and Grant Osburn, 
did just this for many of us 
beginning agents. Their instruction 
was of the highest calibre. Their 
enthusiasm and vigor really made 
most of us re-evaluate our ideas 
of insurance and lift it to the 
higher plane of a profession. 

Don’t get me wrong, however. 
We were not left up in the clouds 
of idealistic dedication. It’s still 
our means of livelihood, and we are 
out to sell. That’s what does and 
will distinguish us from the time- 
honored professions of medicine, 
law, and the like, no matter what 
complications and intricacies arise 
in insurance evolution. People 
realize their need, or they have 
experienced their catastrophe be- 
fore they seek the services of these 
professionals. 

Yet, if we wait until people need 
our service or have experienced a 
catastrophe, it is too late. If a 
man’s store is destroyed by fire, 
and he is closed for six months and 
his loss of profits causes him to 
fold, sure, he realizes his need for 
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business interruption insurance. 
But the professional insurance man 
cannot serve him now. We have to 
make people realize their needs 
before the need arises. This, as our 
expert instructors pointed out, is 
professional selling. 

Besides our two main professors, 
there was a constant flow of guest 
lecturers from the various com- 
panies and associations. Through 
this program, we got a broad view 
of insurance from many different 
experts. This is, I believe, a major 
advantage over the usual school 
sponsored by one company. 

There are definite tangible as 
well as intangible benefits from the 


Pritchett (right) found much of value in 
out-of-class talk at the School. Here he 
and Charles N. Becker from Virginia (cen- 
ter) get clarification from Instructor John 
Adam, Jr., of Worcester Mutual Fire in 
Massachusetts. 


dormitory-community living which 
was a requirement at Oberlin. In 
the first place, the value of 1:30 
A.M. bull sessions is almost as 
great as the formal instruction. 
One gets the overall picture of 
insurance by hearing how Ohio 
does this, or New York does that, 
as opposed to the way Alabama or 
Arizona does it. This broadens 
one’s ideas of particular policies 
or concepts. 

And too, there is the advantage 
of many heads together on some 
difficult phraseology in a_ policy 
which must be “translated” or 
interpreted. I can remember one 
night around 2:00 A.M. when about 
six of us finally got insight into 
the meaning of the involved syntex 
of the family automobile policy 
(which, even though most common, 
is probably the most difficult to 
understand of them all, including 
the multi-coverage comprehensive 
type commercial policies). 

In a nutshell, I think I could 

Continued on page 61 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Canada: Life Sales Down; Com- 


pulsory Health Premiums Rise 


ALES of life insurance in Can- 
S ada during the first seven 
months of 1960 totaled $3,568.7 
million, just under total sales in 
the same period of 1959. This is 
the first decline from the previous 
year’s level since 1948. 

Sales of new group insurance 
were responsible for the decline, 
this year’s total being $887.3 mil- 
lion, compared with $934.8 million 
in 1959. Life company officials 
point out that a few very large 
group insurance contracts pushed 
last year’s sales to above average 
levels and that some leveling-off 
was bound to occur. 

Sales of ordinary life insurance, 
which accounted for almost 75 per 
cent of total sales, reached $2,657.0 
million in the first seven months of 
this year, a small increase over the 
1959 total of $2,636.9 million. @ 


The government of Saskatche- 
wan has announced that its com- 
pulsory hospital tax rates for 1961 
will be increased to $24 from $17.50 
for single persons, a jump of 37 
per cent. For families the rate 
will go up proportionately from $35 
to $48. 

Health Minister J. Walter Erb 
announced that $4 and $8 respec- 
tively will be earmarked for hos- 
pital construction. The province’s 
compulsory hospital insurance plan, 
which covers all hospital services, 
was introduced in 1947. Its cost in 
1959 was five times more than in 
1949. @ 


Quebec plans to join Canada’s 
other nine provinces by establish- 


ing an unsatisfied judgment fund 
to compensate victims of accidents 
involving uninsured motorists. Que- 
bec is also considering a point de- 
merit system. Moreover, legislation 
which the new provincial govern- 
ment hopes to introduce at its next 
session may include safety or finan- 
cial responsibility legislation de- 
signed to compel motorists to carry 
liability insurance. At present, 
only 45 to 60 per cent of Quebec’s 
car owners carry insurance, com- 
pared with 90 per cent or higher in 
other Canadian provinces. The per- 
centage increased sharply in other 
provinces when such legislation 
was enacted, and Quebec insurance 
officials look for the same reaction. 


Canadian provinces have been 
asked by the Canadian Automobile 
Association to clear the way for an 
insurance card for insured motor- 
ists that will be recognized as proof 
of financial responsibility in every 
province. At present if a motorist 
from eastern Canada has an acci- 
dent involving damage of $100 
while traveling through the four 
western provinces he is likely to 
have his car impounded at least 
temporarily because he cannot show 
a “pink card” proving financial re- 
sponsibility as required in these 
provinces. His car will be held until 
the insurer furnishes evidence that 
he has the coverage he claims. Mo- 
torists could now save themselves 
this inconvenience by having their 
insurance companies issue to them 
a pink card for each of the prov- 
inces they intend to visit. @ 

—Lillian Millar 
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How to Rescue Our Cities 


Insurance companies and other savings organizations have set a pattern in New York 
City for counteracting decay.—By Leffert Holz* 


*Mr. Leffert Holz, formerly Su- 
perintendent of Insurance for New 
York, is now chai.‘man of the Mort- 
gage Facilities Corporation. He de- 
scribes, in this special article for 
THE SPECTATOR, how mortgage 
money can be applied to urban re- 
newal. 


HE magnitude of urban renewal 

problems—not only in our ma- 
jor cities but also in municipalities 
with populations of 50,000 to 100,- 
000—-has become so large that we 
must wonder at times what we did 
wrong to bring about such a situa- 


tion. The error would seem to be 
one of omission rather than com- 


MORTGAGE 
MONEY 


mission. We just did not do any- 
thing. 

In other words, we permitted 
sections of our towns, particularly 
“downtown” areas, to deteriorate so 


badly that there is nothing to do 
but raze the whole business and 
start building from scratch. Where 
such a condition prevails, we must 
accept the situation and rebuild as 
quickly as we can. We are con- 
cerned, however, with the fact that 
as we renew an urban area, other 
neighborhoods’ deteriorate. Fre- 
quently decay outstrips a city’s at- 
tempt to eliminate the blight of 
slums. 

It would seem logical to conclude 
that, if we could stop the decay be- 
fore it reached the point of no re- 
turn, a great amount of time, en- 





Audio-Visuals Aid Agents 


More closings, better presentations, more sales have 
come from the audio-visual program for this company. 
By Willam J. McKenna, Vice President, Old Equity Life 


OHN Agent gets out of bed 

with the sniffles. He thinks it 
will affect his sales today. He’s de- 
feated before he leaves the house. 
Sure enough... he has a bad sales 
day ... returns home ... and 
spends the next five days lounging 
around the house. 

Bill Agent tries to explain a 
health policy. His prospect, a wom- 
an, continually breaks in with ques- 
tions: “Will this policy cover preg- 
nancy?” “Can my child have the 
same benefits?” “Is there any wait- 
ing period?” Bill’s pitch is inter- 
rupted. He doesn’t do an effective 
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A "frame" from Old Equity's "Your Lucky Day" brings the audio-visual techniques 
into the picture not only as an aid but also as a strong selling point in a presenta- 


tion. 
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ergy and money could be saved. 
Why allow structures on the land— 
and at the same time sound value— 
to depreciate past the point where 
rehabilitation is possible? 


Good Buildings Sacrificed 


We have often seen good build- 
ings sacrificed to the blight of 
surrounding areas, because their 
location made them ineligible for 
mortgage rehabilitation loans ob- 
tained through the usual channels, 
that is the local bank, savings asso- 
ciation or insurance company. The 
fiduciary trust that is rightfully im- 
posed upon such institutions limits 
the risk which they can safely 
assume. 

We were keenly aware of this 
problem in New York State, though 
I am sure it has been duplicated in 
every state in the Union. We real- 
ized that, if we could formulate an 
approach that could arrest deterio- 
ration without placing the total 
risk on a single lending institution, 
a substantial contribution could be 
made toward the prevention of 
slums. 

Continued on page 62 





job of outlining the benefits of the 
policy. No sale. 

My prescription for these and 
and many other agents’ problems is 
audio-visual aids. 

For example, at Old Equity Life, 
we provide agents with a full-color 
film strip and synchronized record 
— “Your Lucky Day,” — a nine- 
minute presentation of our Health 
and Accident Policy. It will never 
take the place of an agent, but 
it’s a good junior partner for any 
salesman. Experience—a 30 per- 
cent increase in new business in 
1959—has shown us that audio- 
visual aids work. 

Here are some of the advantages 
which Old Equity agents have re- 
ported in using the audio-visual 
junior partner: 

—Never loses its ability to mo- 
tivate. Even if an agent is feeling 
below par, a filmed presentation is 
as perfect as when it was made. 

Continued on page 59 
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Computer Fire Proves 


Need for Special Protection 


SMALL fire, which damaged 
A an area of only 10,000 square 
feet, is now listed as one of the 
most expensive in recent history. 
It caused more than $6,720,000 in 
property damage. 

On July 2, 1959, a light bulb— 
temporary substitute for fluores- 
cent lighting—heated an acoustic 
tile to the burning point. Before 
the flames were put out, a major 
electronic computer unit in the 
Armed Forces’ Pentagon building 
in Washington, D. C., had been 
destroyed along with most of the 
magnetic tapes which kept it run- 
ning. 

But from that first major com- 
puter fire have come many “helpful 
hints” about protection for these 
electronic “brains.” In a_ small 
booklet, listed as a supplement to 
“Cutting the Cost of Your EDP 
Installation,” Canning, Sissons & 
Associates have discussed the 
Pentagon fire and what was learned 
from it. 


Brief Suggestions 


Here briefly are some of the sug- 
gestions from that article: 


1. Notify local firefighting or- 
ganizations of the toxic nature of 
the fumes from burning magnetic 
tapes and containers. In the Penta- 
gon, fire fighters were not equipped 
with the gas masks they needed to 
go into the area filled with lethal 
fumes from the burning tapes and 
plastics. 


2. Enclose the computing area 
with fire wall construction. 


3. Install a sprinkler system in 
the tape vault. Out of the 5,000 


reels of tape at the Pentagon, only 
300 were usable after the fire. 


4. Install emergency hammer- 
type switches that can turn off all 
the power in the area, and at the 
same time turn on an emergency 
lighting system. 

5. Up-to-date copies of program- 
ing and procedural documents 
should be kept in other locations. 


6. Establish in advance the pri- 
orities necessary for recreating the 
data and the program. 


7. Make a firm contact with a 
nearby data processing facility or 
service bureau for emergency use 
of their equipment. 


8. Tapes in the computer room 
should be stored in fireproof cabi- 
nets when not on the tape units. 


9. Safeguard nearby auxiliary 
equipment rooms from smoke and 
water damage. 


The financial loss in the Penta- 
gon fire included $6.2 million for 
electronic equipment; $200,000 for 
magnetic tapes, and $300,000 for 
reconstruction and other costs. 

Re-starting a computer after 
such a fire can be an enormous 
task, the Pentagon disaster demon- 
strated. In the two months after 
the fire, 200 program decks had to 
be recreated and one million cards 
had to be keypunched. Despite the 
difficulties, operators at the Penta- 
gon used emergency facilities and 
were able to meet all necessary 
deadlines for reports which could 
not be delayed. @ 
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Small Office Filing for Profits 


If you have 


nherited" an ancient filing system, you may 


be wasting both time and profits.—By Ernest W. Fair 


URE, those are wonderful 

ideas. That’s swell equipment 
... but it’s for a big office—not 
for mine!” 

That’s a misstatement heard 
many times in insurance offices. It 
is a misconception that good filing 
methods and good filing equipment 
can be used profitably in only 
large concerns. 

Often the reverse is true. It’s 
the small office that most needs the 
finest of methods and equipment. 
There the resources are limited 
and no one can be spared to spe- 
cialize in filing. In the big office, 


trained personnel may be assigned 
to do the job; in the small office it’s 
just one of many tasks for one em- 
ployee. 

When labor cost and other con- 
ditions rule out human specializa- 
tion, then equipment specialization 
must step in to do the job. 

Here’s another plain dollars-and- 
cents fact. The business time cost 
and production needs filled by up- 
to-date filing systems are especially 
significant in the modestly sized 
insurance operation. Every payroll 
hour must be used to good effect; 
every job must be handled with 


speed and efficiency. It’s a simple 
matter of protecting the firm’s 
profits and keeping costs down. 

Let’s look at one or two opera- 
tional phases of a typical one-girl 
office. She’s a very efficient and 
well trained secretary. She gets a 
good salary. 

A call comes in. Important pa- 
pers are needed in a hurry. If the 
secretary can locate them in a mat- 
ter of seconds, the caller is made 
happy and, just as important, she 
has lost only that much time from 
the other productive work she has 
to do. 
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Canadas New Auto Policy 


THE SPECTATOR’S regular 
Canadian correspondent, Lillian 
Millar, this month serves as guest 
writer for our COVERAGES AND 
FORMS department with a special 
analysis of the new auto policy 
which will be used in Canada 
starting next year.—The editors. 


NEW automobile insurance 
A. policy will come into force 
on January 1, 1961, in all prov- 
inces of Canada except Quebec. 
All insurance companies are re- 
quired to issue this uniform policy 
and to use standard application 
forms and standard endorsement 
forms. The policy applies any- 
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where within Canada or continen- 
tal United States. 


Only minor changes have been 
made in the Third Party Liability 
section. The principal changes oc- 
cur in Medical Payments and in 
the section covering loss of or 
damage to the car. The new policy 
clarifies wordings which in the 
past have proved contentious, and 
it plugs leaks in the old coverage. 
It also includes some coverages 
which formerly had to be added 
by endorsement. The hazards of 
the nuclear age are recognized. In 
all sections any loss or damage 
due to the nuclear energy hazard 
is specifically excluded. 


Medical Payments 

Excess insurance. Under the 
new policy medical payments be- 
come excess insurance. It pro- 
vides that the insurer is not liable 
for any amounts collected under 
any Workmen’s Compensation law 
or under any medical, surgical or 
hospitalization plan or law, or un- 
der any other insurance policy. 

Drive other cars. The old policy 
covered medical expenses of the 
insured and spouse if injured 
while personally driving any other 
private passenger car, provided it 
was not a car driven regularly, 
one belonging to an employee or 
anyone within the household of 
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But if she has to put up with an 
antiquated filing system and equal- 
ly obsolete equipment, the delay 
makes the other customer dissatis- 
fied, and ten to twenty minutes of 
office time are lost. 

This incident could have arisen 
in an organization so small it has 
but one filing cabinet. In a 50-unit 
office, however, it would have been 
the exception, for many years ago 
large organizations found the prac- 
tical wisdom of developing ac- 
curate and speedy filing systems 
for protection, safety, and imme- 
diate access to information. 


Papers Are Growing 


The good filing system today has 
the biggest job ever, with the vol- 
ume of necessary records constant- 
ly growing. Tax requirements 
alone have added 25 per cent to the 
work load in many small offices. 
Modernization of an old filing sys- 
tem can, in itself, improve the per 
hour work efficiency to absorb the 
additional overhead. 

“We have two girls here,” a 

Continued on page 84 





the insured, or a car used for 
carrying passengers for compen- 
sation. The new policy extends 
this to include injuries of insured 
and spouse while a passenger in 
another car. 


Excess Policy 


Payments made under tnis new 
clause are in excess of any insur- 
ance carried by the owner of the 
car involved in the accident. 
Other members of the insured’s 
household may get this protection 
by having an endorsement added 
to the policy. 

Continued on page 60 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Insurance Building Facts 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK. All- 
state has begun construction of an 
18,850 sq. ft. addition to its Har- 
rison Regional office. Contractor: 
P. M. Hughes & Sons, Inc., Scars- 
dale. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Headquarters building of 
the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. Build- 
ing was dedicated in Sep- 
tember, and houses both 
the Association and Life 
Underwriter Training 
Council. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. London 
& Lancashire Group has completed 
an expansion program on its ad- 
ministrative offices. Facilities were 
extensively remodeled and 22,000 
sq. ft. of office space added. Archi- 
tect: Keith Heine. General con- 
tractors: Wadhams and May. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. Structural 
steel frame is near completion on the 
Travelers Building, which is 300 ft. high 
and will have 22 stories. Architects: Welton 
Becket and Assoc. General contractor: 
George A. Fuller Co. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. Pruden- 
tial conducted open house and a re- 
ception for area business and civic 
leaders on September 14 at its new 
Plaza Building. A three-day open 
house for employees and their fam- 


ilies was held September 20-22. 
About 1,500 home office workers 
are now in the building. Another 
120 will move in when the seven- 
story south wing, now being built, 
is finished in 1961. Architect: 
Voorhees Walker, Smith, Smith, 
and Haines. Builder: Vermilya- 
Brown, Inc. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. Indepen- 
dence Life & Accident has _ pur- 
chased property for a new office 
building. Company plans to raze 
the building currently on the site 
and erect a three-story building, 
with footings to carry several more 
floors as needed. 

DAYTON, OHIO. Central Assur- 
ance moved its home office in July 
from Columbus, Ohio, to a 136- 
acre estate outside Dayton. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. First 
National Life has completed plans 
for a 12-story home office building 
to provide 80,000 sq. ft. of space 
in addition to parking facilities. 
Exterior will be encased in glass 
with limestone and granite trim. 
Completion: 1961. Architects: 
Mathes, Bergman and Associates. 

Continued on page 76 
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What if we let ‘1’ equal zero? 


If we take interest rate out of life premium calculations, 
what will happen?—By R. H. Taylor, Consulting Actuary 


ROM the earliest days of legal 

reserve life insurance, actua- 
rial theory has assumed an interest 
rate to discount mortality probabil- 
ities in order to arrive at premi- 
ums, policy values, and the reserve 
liability. Because of this, the in- 
vestments of life insurance com- 
panies have been primarily in dol- 


Note: Mr. Taylor of Taylor and Taylor, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, presented this idea 
in a paper before the Conference of Ac- 
tuaries in Public Practice. THE SPECTATOR 
reprints, with permission, this excerpt from 
“The Proceedings, 1959-1960" of the Con- 


ference. 


lar obligations. The life insurance 
company promises to pay insurance 
dollars in consideration of prom- 
ises by the insured to pay premium 
dollars, but the buying power of 
the dollar is completely disre- 
garded. 

The assumption of a fixed inter- 
est rate in the actuarial calcula- 
tions effectively restricts the in- 
vestment policy of the company to 
debt investments with a predict- 
able and usually fixed interest re- 
turn, and, when the actual interest 
rate earned exceeds the assumed 


2 
i=O 
eR 
R= 
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actuarial rate, an adjustment is 
made in the form of policy refunds. 
The crediting of interest in the 
reserve and policy value structure 
is a matter of applying the theory 
of compound interest, and we com- 
pute in advance the actuarial pol- 
icy values that will be applicable 
in the years ahead of our time. 

There is no mathematical reason 
why the actuary could not assume 
a zero interest rate in his calcula- 
tions of policy equities and premi- 
ums. The investment policy of the 
company would then be set up with 





Life (Insurance) in India 


The four years since the Government took over life in- 
surance in India have brought about many changes.— 


By Etienne Guerin 


ATIONALIZED life insurance 

in India has gone through 
some very rapid changes. Mr. P. A. 
Gopalkrishnan, chairman of the 
Life Insurance Corporation of In- 
dia, said in Bombay on July 25 
that the corporation’s new busi- 
ness in 1959 amounted to Rs. 4,290 
million, recording an increase of 25 
per cent over that of the previous 
year. 

The number of new policies is- 
sued has also steadily increased to 
1.5 million in 1959, which was 
about 41 per cent more than the 
number issued in 1957. 
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The Corporation’s business in 
force at the end of 1959 was 
Rs. 19,640 million, a net increase 
of Rs. 7,440 million. The number 
of policies in force on December 31 
was nearly seven million, repre- 
senting an increase of 45 per cent 
over that at the end of 1955 when 
life insurance was nationalized in 
India. 

The life insurance business in 
India, including the life business 
of foreign insurers, was national- 
ized on January 19, 1956. General 
insurance—fire and casualty—was 
not affected by this measure. The 


Indian Parliament enacted the 
Life Insurance Corporation Act in 
July, 1956, and the Life Insurance 
Corporation with a _ state-owned 
capital of Rs. 50,000,000, started 
functioning from September 1, 
1956. 

Before the setting up of the 
Corporation, there were 110 insur- 
ance companies in India doing only 
life business. Of these, 107 were 
Indian and three non-Indian com- 
panies. Besides, there were 71 
registered provident fund socie- 
ties and 202 companies doing life 
and other business. 
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the objective of obtaining maxi- 
mum appreciation of its assets 
with minimum risk of long-term 
depreciation of investment values. 
With a surplus, or perhaps a device 
analogous to the present “Manda- 
tory Security Valuation Reserve” 
in amount judged to be appropriate 
for the purpose, the effect of short- 
term market swings could be mini- 
mized. Then, instead of an interest 
rate earned, we would look for an 
appreciation rate realized. The 
actuarial problem would be proper- 
ly to allocate the appreciation in 
value to the policyholders. 


Simpler Technique 


An open-end investment com- 
pany operates with a very simple 
technique. The value of the assets 
is added up daily, and, with the 
number of shares outstanding 
known, the assets value per share 
is determined. Purchases and sales 
are made on the basis of this asset 
value per share. If this simple 
technique can be adopted in the op- 
eration of a life insurance com- 

Continued on page 52 





At the end of 1955, the total 
amount of life business in force 
was Rs. 11,230,000,000 and the 
total number of insurance policies 
in force was 4,443,000. In 1956, 
the life business in force increased 
to about Rs. 13,250,000,000, and 
567,608 new insurance policies 
were issued. The total premium 
income of insurance companies in 
1955 was Rs. 583,000,000 and in 
1957 Rs. 579,300,000 as against 
outgoings of Rs. 188,100,000 and 
Rs. 190,700,000 respectively. 

Owing to initial difficulties in 

Continued on page 58 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Company News 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE of New 
York has been organized and is ap- 
plying for a New York license as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Initial capital and surplus total 
$5 million. 

NATIONAL SAFETY INSURANCE, 
Philadelphia, is a new stock cas- 
ualty firm organized in Pennsylva- 
nia. Authorized capital is $100,000 
divided into 20,000 shares with a 
par value of $5 per share. 

SAN FRANCISCO LIFE, San Fran- 
cisco, is a newly chartered company 
operating in California. Capitali- 
zation is $600,000. 

LoYyAL AMERICAN LIFE, Mobile, 
Ala., a subsidiary of Reinsurance 
Investment Corporation, has ac- 
quired 54 per cent of the outstand- 
ing shares of Sovereign States 
Life, Nashville, Tenn. The Rein- 
surance Corporation also controls 
Hamilton Life of New York and 
American Income Life of Indian- 
apolis. 

UNION BANKERS has absorbed all 
of the accident and health business 
of Reliance National Life, Salt 
Lake City. Union Bankers was re- 
cently licensed in the State of 
Washington, and is currently au- 
thorized in 24 states. 

EMPIRE MUTUAL, New York, has 
completely reinsured New York 
Mutual Casualty. Agreement in- 
cluded renewals and policies issued 
to take effect up to July 1, 1960. 

CENTRAL STATES LIFE, Houston, 
has assumed all assets and liabili- 
ties of Mid-Continent Life of Fort 
Worth, and reinsured all its out- 
standing business. The Fort Worth 
firm will be dissolved. 

COASTAL STATES LIFE, Atlanta, 
Ga., has announced an agreement 
of merger with Oglethorpe Life ef- 
fective October 17. Stockholders 
of Oglethorpe, which was organized 
in 1956, will receive 25,504 shares 
of Coastal stock. Coastal States was 
originally organized in Baxley, Ga., 
as a fraternal, becoming a stock 
firm in 1947. 

NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE INSUR- 


ANCE, Charleston, W. Va., has been 
restrained from conducting further 
business pending liquidation pro- 
ceedings instituted by the West 
Virginia Insurance Commissioner. 

HARDWARE MUTUALS, Stevens 
Point, Wis., have entered the rein- 
surance market. Both Hardware 
Mutual Casualty and Hardware 
Dealers Mutual Fire will write re- 
insurance in all property, casualty, 
and liability lines for which they 
are licensed in all states. 

CIvIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES INSUR- 
ANCE Co., San Francisco, has au- 
thorized a two-for-one stock split, 
increasing outstanding shares from 
114,676 to 229,352. Par value will 
be reduced from $10 to $5 per 
share. 

PoLISH AMERICAN AID FUND of 
New York, previously admitted in 
Pennsylvania, has merged with the 
Polish National Alliance of Brook- 
lyn, a fraternal society. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION has opened offices in 
Santa Marta, Colombia, S. A.; and 
in Niigata and Tachikawa, Japan. 

SouTH AMERICA MANAGERS, Inc., 
has increased to more than half a 
million dollars the Trust Fund of 
Sul America on deposit with the 
Grace National Bank of New York. 
Fund protects the excess and sur- 
plus lines of U. S. policyholders. 

MANHATTAN LIFE, New York, 
has been admitted to Maine and 
South Dakota, and is now licensed 
in 46 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

CALIFORNIA LIFE has been ad- 
mitted to South Dakota. Company 
is now licensed in 18 states. 

SEABOARD LIFE of Miami, Flor- 
ida, has been licensed in Oregon 
and is now operating in 16 states. 

PACIFIC FIDELITY LIFE has been 
admitted to Tennessee and is now 
licensed in 22 states. 

OLp Equity LIFE, Evanston, IIL, 
has been licensed in Pennsylvania 
and Oklahoma. 

SENTRY LIFE, Stevens Point, 
Wis., has been admitted to Pennsyl- 
vania.@ 
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Unity in Revolution 


HE underlying theme of the report of C. F. J. 

Harrington, executive vice president, to the 
members of the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents in annual meeting at The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, was a most 
provocative one. In detail it recounted the prob- 
lems confronting that segment of the insurance 
business commonly known as the American 
Agency System. This system comprehends both 
agents and companies. 


Fortunately Mr. Harrington’s analysis of the 
current status was presented at a joint meeting 
of companies and agents. Because the several 
topics in his report are vital to the prosperity 
and success of each producer and each executive, 
private discussions of them on the golf course, in 
the hotel rooms, and in the lobbies, could provide 
bases for a method of operation which would lead 
to new progress. 


Too often when speakers point to the effect of 
competition by direct writers and salaried sales- 
men and government interference in private op- 
erations, too much stress is placed on the eventual 
elimination of the agent. In such thinking, com- 
pany executives and their staffs detach them- 
selves and their future from this breakdown of 
their co-workers. Company men must certainly 
realize that their corporations cannot survive as 
now constituted without the present agency sys- 
tem. 

Weep not fer the producers on the day of des- 
tiny. The general agents, brokers and agencies 
are independent contractors who have built and 
own their own enterprise. Under any set of rules 
they can be successful. 


Officers of companies for the most part have 
built their careers as units in an organization. 
Starting a new career in a new organization is 
always fraught with hazard. The underwriting 
of property and liability insurance is vital to 
the American way of life. All business and all 
families and all branches of government are 
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financially dependent on its strength. The knowl- 
edge and integrity of its people are assets which 
cannot be dispensed with or easily replaced. 

The contributions of individuals—companies 
and men—through the several associations have 
met the problems of modern invention and pro- 
duction and established rates for each new peril 
in policies equitable and comprehensive. Now 
the introduction of nuclear energy is under study 
and research by these specialists. Industry has 
confidence that these students of protection will 
evolve a rating formula and proper policy 
through which it can venture into new fields of 
enterprise to benefit and make smooth the path 
of mankind. 

Competition in the property insurance busi- 
ness during the 1960’s, as prophesied by Mr. 
Harrington, will be intensified. It will reach into 
many new fields. Government will endeavor to 
have a wider influence on many new facets of 
the insurance operation. Competition can be 
met and government intervention can be repelled 
by American insurance producers and the compa- 
nies they represent if they present a united 
attack, not a defense. The institution cannot 
wait for holes in the dike to show. Weaknesses 
must be anticipated. The story of this century 
of usefulness and accomplishment must be her- 
alded. 

Uppermost in the mind and purpose of every 
company or agency insurance man should be an 
appreciation that survival of the fittest as applied 
to their business means the entire system and 
each individual. It is true, as Mr. Harrington 
concludes, “The revolution we have been experi- 
encing in the insurance business is destined to 
continue.” But with high idealism and a firm con- 
viction of indispensability to the American people 
of the insurance institution as now constituted, 
this revolution will be for the good of all. There 
was a revolution in 1776 that really brought new 
vision and better standards of life throughout 
the world. @ 
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CAPITOL CITY LUMBER COMPANY 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 








with ADT C&zomadic- FIRE 
and BURGLARY protection 


“Since 1949 we have been safeguarding our property against fire and bur- 
glary with ADT Automatic Protection. We enjoy a sense of security and 
peace of mind impossible to measure in dollars and cents—vyet we are 
saving $7,000 a year over the far less efficient method WA employed.” 


Cada 


VICE af 


Eleven years ago Capitol City executives chose a combination of 
_ ADT Automatic Services to safeguard their property against fire, 
burglary and other hazards. 

Mr. Hayhoe’s sentiments above are shared by businessmen 
from coast to coast who find that ADT Automatic Protection 
Services give greater security for property, profits and employees’ 
jobs than can be obtained by other methods—and at less expense. 

At Capitol, ADT burglar alarm service detects unauthorized 
entry and summons police. ADT sprinkler supervisory and water- 
flow alarm service maintains a constant check on water-supply 
conditions and will automatically summon fire-fighting forces if 
sprinklers go off. In their unsprinklered buildings, Aero automatic 
fire alarm service will detect an incipient outbreak and signal the 
fire department in those vital first few minutes. 


ADT can help you, to... 


An ADT representative will show you how combinations of these 
and other automatic services can save money while giving you 
better protection. Call our local sales office if we are listed in your 
phone book; or write to our Executive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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VERDICT 


Decisions on: Family Auto Policy; 
“Act of God” as an Accident 


Court construed Family contract as covering 


teen-ager's joy ride in a stolen automobile 
By Luke A. Burke, Member New York Bar 


New Look at Family Auto 

A sixteen-year-old girl had 
stolen a car and was attempting to 
outdistance the police when she 
collided with another car whose 
driver was killed in the crash. A 
wrongful death action was brought, 
and the widow recovered a judg- 
ment of $125,000 against the girl, 
Christine Nystrom. 

Ruth Nystrom, Christine’s 
mother, was the named insured in 
a Family Automobile Policy which 
was in effect on the day of the 
accident. The policy specifically 
covered a 1956 Buick owned by 
Mrs. Nystrom. It also provided 
family protection with respect to 
non-owned automobiles. The “per- 
sons insured” clause read: 

(a) With respect to the owned 
automobile (1) the named insured 
and any resident of the same house- 
hold, (2) any other person using 
such automobile, provided the 
actual use thereof is with the 
permission of the named insured. 

“(b) With respect to a non- 
owned automobile, (1) the named 
insured, (2) any relative, but only 
with respect to a private passenger 
automobile or trailer not regularly 
furnished for the use of such rela- 
tive.” 

After the judgment in favor of 
the widow a suit was brought 
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against the carrier to recover the 
policy limits of $100,000 under the 
family policy. The trial court 
(Special Term) awarded a judg- 
ment for $100,000 deciding that the 
policy covered the stolen car. The 
company appealed, contending that 
the girl was not an “insured” 
under the policy definitions. The 
Court of Appeals affirmed the judg- 
ment against the company, with 
the following reasoning: 


Permission Not Required 


“Since permission to use a non- 
owned automobile was not made a 
condition of coverage with respect 
to a relative of the named insured, 
‘The court is not at liberty to inject 
a clause into the policy or to make 
a new contract for the protection 
of the insurance company’ (Taylor 
v. U. S. Cas. Co., 269 N. Y. 360, 
363). When the insurer wished to 
indicate that permission of the 
owner of a vehicle was a condition 
of coverage, it clearly did so, as 
noted, in the case of a non-resident 
third person driving the named 
insured’s vehicle, or a temporary 
substitute therefor. 

“The policy did not exclude, as 
an insured, a relative who was 
driving a non-owned automobile 


without the permission of the 
owner, and, as the court noted in 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. v. 
General Casualty Co. (285 App. 
Div. 767, 770), cited ‘with other 
reliable authorities’ in Greaves v. 
Public Service Mutual Insurance 
Co. (5 N. Y. 2d 120, 125), ‘If an 
exclusion of liability is intended 
which is not apparent from the 
language employed, it is the in- 
surer’s responsibility to make such 
intention clearly known (Morgan 
v. Greater N. Y. Taxpayers Mutual 

Ins. Ass’n, 305 N. Y. 243, 248).’ 
“To read the requirement of per- 
mission into the word ‘furnished’ 
would not only entail rewriting 
the phrase ‘not regularly furnished’ 
so as to read ‘occasionally fur- 
nished, with the permission of the 
owner’ thereby converting the 
negative condition ‘not regularly 
furnished’ into an affirmative con- 
dition that the car be ‘furnished’— 
but would distort the purpose 
which the limitation of coverage 
was plainly designed to serve. The 
exclusion of coverage for relatives 
driving non-owned automobiles 
was, by its terms, concerned with 
regularity of use, not permissive- 
ness of use, and was designed to 
protect the company from being 
Continued on page 46 
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Continued from page 45 


subjected ‘to greatly added risk 
without the payment of additional 
premiums’ (Vern v. Merchants 
Mutual Cas. Co., 21 Misc. 2d 51, 52, 
App. Term). 

“While the insurer agreed, for 
a single premium, to afford cover- 
age to the named insured while 
driving any non-owned vehicle, 
whether regularly furnished or not, 
it limited its single premium cover- 
age of relatives of the named 
insured to non-owned private pas- 
senger automobiles ‘not regularly 
furnished for the use of’ said 
relative. So long as the insurer is 
not called upon to indemnify a 
relative for any liability incurred 
while driving a car ‘regularly 
furnished’ for his or her use, the 
limitation of coverage has been 


satisfied and the insurer has no 
just cause for complaint. 


Omnibus Clause 


“Moreover, if the policy is con- 
strued as affording coverage to a 
relative only when the owner of 
the ‘non-owned automobile’ con- 
sented to its use, then the relative 
would in many, if not most cases, 
be obtaining no more coverage than 
he would already have under the 
policy issued to the owner of that 
automobile. At the time the policy 
in question was issued (October 17, 
1957), automobile liability insur- 
ance was compulsory. (Vehicle and 
Traffic Law, art. 6-a. eff. February 
1 1957), and every policy issued to 
a car owner in this state had to 
contain an omnibus clause insuring, 
in addition to the named insured, 
any person operating the vehicle 
with the permission of the named 
insured... . 

“The person so operating the 
vehicle with the permission of the 
owner is afforded coverage as an 
additional insured, and is treated 
as if he had a separate policy 
(Greaves v. Public Service Mutual 
Ins. Co., 5 N. Y. 2d 120, supra). 
By not requiring the permission of 
the owner of a non-owned auto- 
mobile in the policy before us, the 
insurer must be deemed to have 
intended to afford additional cover- 
age to relatives above and beyond 
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the coverage that would auto- 
matically attach under the owner’s 
policy to any person using the car 
with the owner’s consent. 

“What the insurer is_ really 
arguing here is that the policy was 
never ‘intended’ to cover a relative 
who negligently caused injury with 
a ‘stolen’ car, and had it been 
aware that the terms of the policy 
literally covered such a situation, 
it would have provided against it, 
as it has in the new, revised 
family automobile’ policy. As 
Special Term correctly held, how- 
ever: ‘The company is bound by 
the plain terms of its policy, rather 
than by what it may have intended,’ 
since, in construing a ‘plain con- 
tract, clear and explicit in its 
terms,’ a court is not at liberty. 
because of equitable considerations, 
‘to obviate objections which might 
have been foreseen and guarded 
against’... 

“The insurer further contends 
that it would be against public 
policy to require it to pay the bulk 
of the judgment recovered against 
Christine, since she ‘would ac- 
cordingly be the beneficiary of the 
result of her own crimes.’ This 
argument is foreclosed by the de- 
cision of this court in Messersmith 
v. American Fidelity Co. (232 N. Y. 
161). 

“There was no proof in the 
wrongful death action that Chris- 
tine intentionally collided with 
decedent’s car, nor were there 
allegations to that effect in the 
complaint. On the contrary, the 
complaint was framed solely in 
terms of negligence in the opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle, and the 





"And which one of my beneficiaries left 
his skates in the hall?" 


judgment in favor of plaintiff, as 
the insurer concedes, was based 
solely on ‘the negligence of the 
infant defendant.’ The fact that 
Christine had previously misap- 
propriated the car with which she 
negligently caused the death of 
plaintiff’s husband was wholly ir- 
relevant in the wrongful death 
action, since ‘Injuries are ac- 
cidental or the opposite for the 
purpose of indemnity according to 
the quality of the results rather 
than the quality of the causes.” 

There was a dissenting opinion 
to the effect that it was not the 
intent of the parties of this insur- 
ance contract to cover a stolen car 
operated by the thief. The vote of 
the court was 4 to 3. Sperling v. 
Great American Indemnity Co., N. 
Y. Court of Appeals, March 24, 
1960. 


An “Act of God” as an Accident 


The insured brought an action 
against his insurance carrier to 
recover damages done to a motor 
and generator when struck by 
lightning. The policy covering the 
machinery was restricted to ac- 
cidental damage. The carrier main- 
tained that the damage was caused 
by an Act of God and not an ac- 
cident. With this reasoning the 
Court did not agree, saying: 

“The basic matter for determina- 
tion is the question raised by the 
insurer that the damage was 
caused by an Act of God and there- 
fore was not caused by accident 
and so not covered in the policy. 
The insurer relies heavily upon 
the case of Ohio Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Company v. Sparks 
decided by this court in 1938. The 
Sparks case involved damage to a 
stationary unoccupied car as the 
result of a telephone pole falling 
upon it during a tornado and the 
question there was whether this 
was a collision within the policy 
provisions covering accidental col- 
lision. After detailed consideration 
the court concluded that it was not. 

“Thereupon, the court, seemingly 
as an aside, made the following 
statement: ‘The definition, as made 
in the policy itself, is that the 
collision in contemplation must be 
an accidental collision. Manifestly, 
the storm or tornado was not an 
accident, but was an Act of God.’ 
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The court then cited Ohlen v. 
Atlanta & West Point R. Co., 2 Ga. 
App. 323, 328, and went on to say: 
‘Likewise, the falling of the pole, 
being entirely disconnected from 
human agency or mere gravity 
acting upon weakness, but result- 
ing from the irresistible force of 
the storm or tornado, was not an 
accident.’ This Sparks case has 
been digested in legal works and 
carried in numerous annotations as 
stating a rule of law in this juris- 
diction that damage done by an Act 
of God would not be an accident 
within the meaning of the term in 
insurance policies. 


Inadvertent Asides 


“It is clear to this court that 
these statements made in the 
Sparks case were made as inad- 
vertent asides and under a mis- 
conception as to the relativity of 
the matters considered in the Ohlen 
case. It is equally clear to us that 
such statements were interpreted 
to mean, with respect to an insur- 
ance policy covering accidental 
damage caused by an Act of God 
cannot be an accident, was not a 
correct enunciation of the law. 
Therefore in so far as the Sparks 
case may be so interpreted, it is 
hereby expressly overruled. 

“In the case now before this 
court, the petition alleges that the 
generator and motor were insured 
against accidental damage. The 
policy of insurance, made a part 
of the petition, shows: ‘In con- 
sideration of the Premium, the 
Company agrees with the Insured 
respecting loss from an Accident, 
as defined herein .. .’ ‘To pay for 
loss on the property of the Insured 
directly damaged by such Accident 


“The policy further defines ac- 
cident, and the only relevant pro- 
vision is as follows: 

“*As respects any Object which 
is designated and described in this 
Schedule, “Accident” shall mean 

. A sudden and accidental burn- 
ing out of the Object, or any part 
thereof.’ 

“The policy contains exclusion 
clauses and limitations on liability, 
none of which have any relevancy 
to the cause of the damage herein 
alleged. The denouement of this 
case, then, is whether or not the 
word accident, as contained in the 
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insurance policy, covers damage 
done by an Act of God—namely, 
the striking by lightning. It is 
elementary that policies of insur- 
ance and provisions therein will be 
strictly construed against the 
insurer. Words or a word in an 
insurance policy must be construed 
in accordance with what the 
parties to the contract must rea- 
sonably be said to have contemplat- 
ed as to the coverage. 

“Applying these principles of 
construction to the policy under 


consideration, it is apparent that 
the petitioner in insuring his 
property against accidental injury 
would believe, reasonably so, that 
the coverage extended to damage 
caused by the striking of the 
property by lightning. It is also 
recognized by the great weight of 
authority, that the meaning of the 
word accident includes damage 
caused by acts of God.” (Royal 
Indemnity Co. v. McClatchey, 
Georgia Court of Appeals, April 
14, 1960.) @ 








GETTING SS - 
THIS KIND OF 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
SUPPORT? 


TWO FINE HALF-HOUR TV SHOWS 
FOR 26 SUNDAYS ON NBC-TV 
Would you like to have your prospects pre-sold on your services and 
your company before you make the call? You bet you would. That’s 


why the Kemper Insurance companies are again backing their agents 
with a solid schedule of prestige advertising on network television. 


Two top programs will be paving the way to increased sales for agents 
of Kemper Insurance companies on Sunday afternoons starting Sep- 
tember 25. Celebrity Golf will feature well-known personalities of the 
entertainment world challenging Slammin’ Sammy Snead to nine-hole 
matches, with donations to worthy charities hinging on the outcome. 
Immediately following, Chet Huntley Reporting will turn the keen 
scrutiny of the country’s ace news reporter on timely and intriguing 
topics of national and international importance. 


This Sunday double-feature of sports and news will expose millions 
of viewers weekly to sales messages on the independent agency service, 
countrywide facilities, full line protection and savings opportunities 
through policyholder dividends available through agents of Kemper 


Insurance companies. 


if you are interested in representing one of the progressive 
Kemper Insurance companies and getting this kind of national 
advertising support, write Agency Production Department, 


Home Office, Chicago 40. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


divisions of Chicago 40 
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Bennett Cert, President of Random House, Inc., world:tamous publishers of fine books including The Modern Library and 
The American College Dictionary; Henry Moyer, Jr., of New England Life. 


Bennett Cerf and Henry Moyer, Jr. collaborate 


on a Profit Sharing Plan for Random House 


Meeting and working with interesting men like Bennett 
Cerf is one of the most satisfying things about his career 
with New England Life, according to Henry Moyer, Jr 
(Dartmouth °S1). 

Recently, he presented to Mr. Cerf his proposal for a 
revised Profit Sharing Plan for the staff of Random House. 
They went 
program which will benefit employees in every salary 


over the details together and developed a 


bracket — providing more life insurance protection for 
less money than was previously possible 

Henry will, of course, work closely with company 
officials in servicing this plan through the years. And he'll 
continue the personal programming for a number of the 
executives at Random House. This one report of Henry's 


activity is just a part of the outstanding job he's been do- 
ing for New England Life, ever since he joined us in 1952. 

If a career of this sort appeals to you, investigate the 
opportunities with New England Life. You get a regular 
income from the start. You can work anywhere in the 
U. S. A. Your future is full of substantial rewards. 

For more information, write to Vice President L. M. 
Huppeler, 501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts, 
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These ads, and others like them, appear in 


college alumni magazines across the nation. 


They demonstrate the success the New England 


Life agent achieves through service to the 


important people in his 


community. They also 


show the personal and financial satisfaction 


our agents receive while assisting clients 


toward a better, more secure life. 
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Bill McDonald delivers a policy for $250,000 


after only 8 months of selling life insurance 


Bill McDonald had a fine record as an enlisted man and 
commissioned officer in flight engineering. After his dis- 
charge, Bill wanted a career where his initiative would 
enable him to get ahead fast. A job where his earnings 
would be directly related to his efforts and ability 

A leading Sacramento employment agency told Bill that 
life insurance selling — and specifically, life insurance 
selling with New England Life — would give him the best 
opportunity to realize his ambitions. He went to our 
General Agent in Sacramento and was impressed by what 
this company could do for him. He was especially inte 
ested in the training and supervisory support whic ould 
quickly prepare him to enter the more challenging areas of 
estate and business security planning. 

Bill has done an outstanding job. This quarter-million 
dollar policy is representative of the kind of performance 


that brought him our Rookie of the Year Award for 1959. 
If a career like Bill McDonald's 


may be a place for you with New England Life, Men who 


appeals to you, there 


meet and maintain our requirements get a regular income 
right from the start and can work practically anywhere in 
the United States. 

For more information, write Vice President Joha 
Barker, 501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 
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125th Anniversary of Our Charter 


our field men 
write their own 


In this way we have illustrated how qualified 


men can earn good incomes and achieve 


stature in their communities through a career 


in life insurance. 
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THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA-1835 
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INVESTMENTS 


Will Politics Affect Our - 


Investing? As Usual, Yes 


Many decisions in this presidential election year will 
hinge on national—and international—politics. By Ervin 
L. Hall, Davis & Hall, Investment Management. 


E investors always seem to 
have problems, and an election 
year can add some new ones. The 
new ones may be hard or easy to 
solve depending on the times. Be- 
cause of this, it is wise to give 
careful thought to the pros and cons 
of a presidential conflict even 
thought few changes are expected. 
This year is no exception. By 
the time the returns are in, we may 
have more than a few problems on 
our hands. These problems are 
more than likely to settle around 
international finance and _ trade 
which could have an effect on in- 
vestment decisions for many years. 
First let’s look at the political 
situation as it shapes up. There has 
been some talk that when President 
Eisenhower’s term expires, we are 
likely to enter a new era, an era of 
youth and vitality. There is little 
doubt, with both major presidential 
candidates young and active men, 
that we will have many new 
thoughts and suggestions from the 
White House. The Executive, how- 
ever, is only one branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Neither of the other two 
branches, Congress and the Su- 
preme Court, are overburdened 
with youth. 

There will be conservatives in 
Congress of both parties who are 
likely to exert a restraining hand 
on any violent suggestions for 
change. There will also be a num- 
ber of liberal Congressmen seeking 
to fulfill campaign promises. Con- 
gress is usually a give and take or- 
ganization, so that even though the 
President may have some radically 
new ideas it does not follow that 
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they will become law in a hurry. 
Even though youth and vitality 
may increase the tempo of govern- 
ment, the changes that come are 
likely to be gradual. 


Tempered by Trade 


Changes there are bound to be 
for we are in a world of change. 
But these changes will be tempered 
by the financial and trade position 
in which we find ourselves. 

Now this is not a political essay. 
It is merely an effort to point out 
some of the worries that we face 
regardless of who is elected Presi- 
dent or who is elected to Congress. 
What is more these worries are 
fundamental ones not to be idly dis- 
missed. We all know these facts, 
but they have not forced themselves 
into our thoughts strongly enough 
so far to demand a solution. 

We are today an international 
power both in trade and finance. 
That status brings with it respon- 
sibilities not only to ourselves but 
to other nations. We have actually 
grown up and are no longer suffi- 
cient unto ourselves. The time has 
passed when we worried little 
about the rest of the world. What 
we do today is important to the 
world. But a new note has been 
added—what the world does is now 
important to us. This position of 
leadership presents us with some 
hard economic facts. These facts 
affect our domestic and interna- 
tional welfare. 

Fact number one—our gold re- 
serve. The United States dollar is 
strong and stable but the gold re- 


serve behind our currency has been 
dwindling. This was good up to a 
point; a wider distribution of gold 
was helpful to other countries both 
in stabilizing their currencies and 
expanding trade. Now, however, 
we have reached the point where 
our financial obligations to foreign- 
ers just about equal our gold re- 
serve. This is not necessarily dan- 
gerous, a sizable amount of foreign 
owned gold will be kept here for 
working balances to cover interna- 
tional trade. Another portion, how- 
ever, is money that seeks the best 
investment return, and also the 
safest haven for capital. Any 
thought that our Government is in- 
different towards our budgetary 
problems could easily bring about 
a more serious outflow of gold. 

In other words, we are today 
faced with an external pressure on 
our economy from foreign nations 
that we have not experienced for 
many years. There are ways and 
means to combat the loss of gold 
including restrictions on the export 
of gold or a reduction in the gold 
backing of our currency. But these 
are just temporary expedients. 
They would aggravate rather than 
solve the worry over the stability 
of the dollar. 

Whatever political party wins in 
November, it will be faced with cer- 
tain restraining forces. If large 
amounts of money are to be spent 
by the Federal Government to pro- 
mote economic activity and other 
large sums to be spent for public 
betterment, we could run into a 
budget deficit. 

Continued on page 50 
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mark of distinction 


Recognition of the training required to earn the 
designation of Chartered Life Underwriter—of 
which this key is the distinctive mark—is very 
definitely growing year by year. One indication 
of this is the growth in paid memberships in the 
American Society—from 2,264 in 1950 to a record 
high of 5,158 for the 1958-59 year. 


Doesn’t the increasing importance of this 
professional designation suggest to you that it 
would be worth your while to explore what C.L.U. 
study might do for you? You can get more infor- 
mation about C.L.U. activity in your community 
through your local life underwriters association. 
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Continued from page 49 


We might get a temporary do- 
mestic stimulation, but we would 
jeopardize our international eco- 
nomic strength. Other nations 
would lose confidence in us and in 
the dollar. Money would flow to 
countries where stronger efforts 
were being made to defend the cur- 
rency. 

Fact number two—our price 
structure is high and getting 
higher. We are out of line in world 
markets and are faced with in- 
creasing foreign competition. Many 
nations have pulled back from the 
devastation of war and are produc- 
ing cheaply and efficiently. World 
trade has expanded, and we are 
running into the effects of this ex- 
pansion in many parts of the globe. 

Domestically there are signs that 
goods cannot continue to move into 
consumption indefinitely at high 
prices. These high prices are 
brought about in part by high taxes 
and high labor costs. If we try to 
cover increasing governmental ex- 
penses through increased taxes, we 
will add to the cost of production. 
This increase will bring either 
higher prices or lower profit mar- 
gins. 

These two fundamental facts 
will be faced by the next adminis- 
tration. How we handle these facts 
is not solely a domestic matter. 
Being a world power, we will be in- 
fluenced many times by the effect of 
our actions on international trade 
and finance. 

So we really have some problems 
to think about in the coming 
years. To the investor, the most 
important is the stability of the 
economy. We can’t very well have 
a stable economy and at the same 
time have our gold reserve under- 
mined through deficit financing. We 
can’t have stability through pricing 
ourselves out of world markets or 
slowing domestic consumption. 


If we are going to maintain a 
responsible government, we must 
realize that we can’t have every- 
thing just by spending money. The 
Cold War in itself requires an un- 
believable amount of money. Our 
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public debt has grown tremen- 
dously. An example—in the year 
1959 alone, the public and private 
debt increased $66 billion. This is 
pretty fast going. 

Deficit financing is not going to 
solve our national problem but the 
resultant inflation would have an 
effect on investment portfolios. On 
the other hand, if taxes are raised 
to offset the additional spending, 
we may have pressure on the price 
level which could result in a nar- 
rowing of profit margins. These 
trends will not develop overnight, 
but they will certainly develop. The 
effect of foreign competition and 
foreign claims on our gold will 
bring pressures to bear to which we 
are not accustomed. 

Just what we can do to guide our 
investments through a period when 
our gold reserve may be threatened, 
when foreign competition becomes 
increasingly keen, and governmen- 
tal budgets become more difficult to 
balance? Not an easy question to 
answer. But whenever you invest, 
you do so with a confidence in the 
ability of management of the com- 
pany you select to produce the re- 
sults your decision anticipated. 

The chances are the companies 
that will make money and overcome 
the pressure of high labor costs 
and high tax costs are the ones with 
alert and aggressive management. 
Such managements will see to it 
that the products produced fit the 
demands of the times. They will see 
to it that factories operate effi- 
ciently, that the most modern labor 
saving devices are used, and that 
finances are ample at all times. 

Competition will be extremely 
keen. Many small companies will be 
unable to survive. If they have ac- 
tive organizations they will prob- 
ably be absorbed by larger com- 
panies, or they will continue to im- 
prove their own industry position 
and survive. 

The electronic field is full of com- 
panies today, all hoping to make 
big profits. But they need more 
than some good scientists with 
bright ideas. They also need man- 
agement, product and ample fi- 
nances. Strong, well diversified 
companies will keep abreast of the 
rapid developments. Lesser ones 
will find themselves in trouble. 

This applies to practically all in- 
dustries, so we get back to the 
proposition that we have many 
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problems to face. In facing them, 
we should pick the strongest and 
most aggressive companies in vari- 
ous industries. Diversification 
within an industry and among com- 
panies will be vital for the simple 
reason that changes are coming 
about so fast. We cannot always be 
right in our selections, but we can 
limit the risk through careful selec- 
tion and diversification. 

Someone once paraphrased Ralph 
Waldo Emerson by saying, “If you 
build a better mouse trap, the world 
will beat a path to your door.” This 


is still partly true. But the world 
is moving so fast that the investor 
must be sure that the mouse trap 
is not going to be succeeded by a 
bigger and better mouse trap be- 
fore the path to profit is well worn. 

The Presidential election is im- 
portant, but we should keep in mind 
those far reaching financial and 
trade pressures that are likely to 
have an influence on our investment 
decisions. The problems raised in 
an election year are real enough 
and deserve careful thought and 
analysis. @ 
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Let ‘L = 0 


Continued from page 41 


pany, we have the key to operating 
with an assumed zero interest rate. 
How can we use this technique? 
Before attempting to answer this 
question, let us look carefully at the 
nature of a life insurance contract. 
“Tn consideration of the payment 
of the insured of X dollars per 
year while he lives during the next 
N years, the company promises to 
pay to the beneficiary of the in- 
sured Y dollars when he dies, or, 
if he survives for M years, the 
company will pay to the insured 
the Y dollars. Should the insured 
fail to make his payments, or 


should he desire to terminate his 
contract within the M-year period, 
the company will allow him a pre- 
determined and scheduled value of 
his contract in cash or its equiva- 
lent in paid-up insurance benefits.” 


Remove Dollar Signs 


Suppose we remove the dollar 
signs from a life insurance con- 
tract and write it as follows: 

“In consideration of the purchase 
by the insured of X shares of the 
fund each year while he lives dur- 
ing the next N years, the company 
promises to give ownership to the 
beneficiary of the insured of Y 
shares when he dies, or, if he sur- 
vives for M years, the company 
will give ownership to the insured 
of Y shares. At all times in the 
contract period the insured shall 
own a predetermined and scheduled 
number of shares.” 

An insurance company operating 
under this type of policy contract 
would keep track of the number of 
shares outstanding, which is sim- 
ply the number of shares pur- 
chased and issued less the number 
of shares cashed and retired. The 
fund asset value per share is the 
total values of the assets in the 
fund divided by the number of 
shares outstanding. It is obvious 
that the asset value per share 
would continually increase if there 
were no distribution of investment 
earnings and investment apprecia- 
tion. 

Here, then, is a major problem. 
While nobody would complain at 
receiving higher values when he 
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cashes out, it would be impractical, 
if not impossible, to require suc- 
cessive purchases by the insured at 
increasing dollar amounts. Some 
method of distributing earnings 
and capital gains is necessary. 

One alternative would be to de- 
clare dividends and distribute in 
cash. Another would be to dis- 
tribute earnings and capital gains 
by issuing new shares to capitalize 
the fund increment by increasing 
the number of shares outstanding. 
Each share could have a value 
equal to par at all times, with the 
number of shares outstanding in- 
creased periodically, so that par 
value is restored. We are presum- 
ing a continual increase in the 
fund, it is true, but we should note 
that, if all investing were done in 
debt investments that never de- 
faulted, the reinvestment of inter- 
est earned would build up the 
fund; so we can be fairly sure that 
a balanced fund partly in equity 
investments, properly managed, 
can be made continually to in- 
crease. 

For the sake of simplicity, let us 
assume that the new shares issued 
to capitalize fund earnings can be 
equitably and actuarially allocated 
to the policyholders and that this 
par-restoration process is regularly 
performed during the year. 

If we can determine the equity 
of each policyholder in shares at 
restoration time, his new equity 
will be determined by formula 
from his old equity. By “equity of 
the policyholder” I mean the num- 
ber of shares owned by him accord- 
ing to the policy contract. Thus the 
question is: How many shares in 
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"Take my word for it, there's nothing wrong 
with this policy . . . 1 just don't know how 
to sell." 


the fund are owned under each pol- 
icy? 

To answer this question, let us 
ask: How many dollars does a pol- 
icyholder own in a legel reserve life 
insurance company at any time? 
If mortality and interest were al- 
ways exactly that assumed, and if 
there were no expense or profit 
considerations, the answer would 
be the cash value, which would be 
equivalent to the policy reserve. 
The aggregate policy reserve liabil- 
ity can be defined as the present 
value of benefits promised less the 
present value of future premiums 
to be collected. 

On a per-policy basis the reserve 
can be defined statistically as the 
average or expected present value 
of future benefits, less the average 
present value of future premiums. 
It is the interest rate that requires 
us to consider present (or dis- 
counted) values in actuarial equa- 
tions. If the interest rate equals 
zero, the equity of a policyholder 
is simply the average or expected 
value of benefits promised less the 
expected value of future share pur- 
chases to be made. At policy anni- 
versaries we obtain terminal 
values, and at times between policy 
anniversaries interim values, gen- 
erally obtained by straight-line in- 
terpolation, are applicable. 

The interim values are compli- 
cated by the amount of premium 
paid in advance of the interpola- 
tion date which should properly be 
credited to the policyholder. This 
complication can be avoided only 
by computing interim values at the 
end of a paid-for period (just prior 
to the next premium payment) or 
by fixing premium-payment periods 
to coincide with _ interpolation 
dates. A system which requires us 
to compute regularly and at defi- 
nite dates the equities of policy- 
holders will be simplified consider- 
ably by fitting premium-payment 
periods to coincide with the desired 
restoration dates. 

With an interest rate of zero, 
actuarial calculations are a func- 
tion of mortality only and are sim- 
pler than calculations at interest. 
All the usual functions involving 
interest have analogous functions 
at zero interest. Under zero inter- 
est there is no distinction between 
life and endowment contracts, nor 
is there any difference between en- 
dowment plans of various periods 
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because all life and endowment sin- 
gle premiums equal one. Instead of 
annuities, we use expectancies. The 
only type of insurance contracts 
are term, pure endowment and en- 
dowment. The plans can, of course, 
be limited payment. The public 
has long held the opinion that actu- 
aries deal primarily with life-ex- 
pectancies. With equity insurance, 
that is exactly the case. 

The capitalization of fund earn- 
ings and their apportionment to 
the policyholders would require 
separate accounting of policyhold- 
ers’ equities. Those equities which 
are an actuarial function of mor- 
tality can be calculated and sched- 
uled in advance. The other equity 
held by each policyholder is the ac- 
cumulation of shares issued to him 
in capitalization of fund earnings 
during the life of his policy. The 
aggregate of all share equities held 
by the policyholders is the liability 
(in shares) of the company. 

Since the total number of shares 
in force is the number issued less 
the number retired since inception 
of the company, an excess of 
shares in force over shares in re- 
serve is surplus, and the converse 
is a deficit. A conservative esti- 
mate of mortality used in the com- 
putations of premiums would re- 
sult in a surplus in shares; the 
converse, a deficit. 

Proper capitalization of fund 
earnings would automatically in- 
crease surplus in shares, but this 
surplus is also available to absorb 
investment losses which would 
otherwise devalue the shares. If 
the asset value per share were to 
decline, part of the surplus shares 
could be retired to restore the re- 
maining shares to par, unless the 
decline in value were so great as 
to require all or too much of the 
surplus. 

It would be desirable but not 
absolutely necessary for the com- 
pany to maintain the shares at par. 
Should surplus in shares become 
too great, a distribution of surplus 
shares that arose from favorable 
mortality (as distinguished from 
distribution of regular earnings) 
could be made, using a modification 
of ordinary insurance techniques. 
Since we have no refund of excess 
interest to make, the problem is 
actually a simpler one. 

One major problem is that of 
continually computing and recom- 
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puting the equity of each policy- 
holder. This would be simplified if 
all share purchases were to be 
made monthly, all policies issued as 
of the first of a month, and all cap- 
italization of earnings made at the 
end of each month. If policyhold- 
ers prefer to make purchases at 
less frequent periods than monthly, 
the advance money could be placed 
in escrow outside of the fund with 
or without a discount, and one 
monthly premium released each 
month to purchase his shares at 
par. 

A system that requires monthly 
computation of all policy equities 
would be feasible with the use of 
the newer data processing systems. 
Since we have only a few basic 
plans of insurance possible, a com- 
plete schedule of terminal reserves 
would not require much memory 
capacity. Policy cards could be com- 
pletely processed for equity updat- 
ing at speeds of at least six thou- 
sand per hour. Claims and with- 
drawals at times between restora- 
tion dates do not require updating 
the equity, since pay-outs can be 
made at the current asset value per 
share. 


Segregated Expense Fund 


Some consideration should be 
given to the expense problem of an 
equity insurance company. An ex- 
pense fund segregated from the 
investment fund is a possibility. 
Preliminary term valuation meth- 
ods could be used to finance acqui- 
sition costs, and subsequent ex- 
penses could be covered by a simple 
loading formula. Investment ex- 
penses could be paid directly from 
the investment fund, or an annual 
fee could be charged to the fund. 
Probably we would find a segre- 
gated expense fund to be a neces- 
sity in this kind of operation. 

The income-tax status of an 
equity insurance company is ques- 
tionable. At the worst, a tax of 52 
per cent on the non-tax-exempt in- 
vestment income and a 25 per cent 
capital gains tax would be applied. 
At the best, the company would it- 
self be tax-exempt, and the policy- 
holders’ would pay capital gains 
taxes on their profits as realized 
when they cash out. Quite possibly, 
the company would be taxed on a 
comparable basis with regular life 
insurance companies. @ 
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Great-West 
Life 


Great-West Life Annuities offer 
your clients — at low cost — a 
life-time tax-sheltered investment 

. offer you a very profitable 
commission rate. In addition to the 
participating Annual Premium Re- 
tirement Annuity, Great-West has 
a wide variety of participating and 
non-participating Single Premium 
Plans and many other contracts 
tailored to suit individual require- 
ments . . . such as Temporary 
Annuity, Term Certain Annuity, 
Reversionary Annuity . . . in fact, 
there’s a profitable Great-West An- 
nuity to meet every need. 


Great-West Life has many other 
advantages too! Here are the most 
important . . . a wide range of qual- 
ity contracts; rates that win sales; 
personal, attentive service on every 
contract; liberal commissions; com- 
plete co-operation and open-minded 
assistance from Head Office; plus 
the fact that Great-West is firmly 
established as one of the most 
experienced leaders in brokerage 
business. 


Increase your earnings . . . by 
selling Great-West Annuities. Call 
or write your nearest Great-West 
office today. 


THE 
Great-West Life 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE . WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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Model Law 


Continued from page 33 


of free competition by making 
membership in rating bureaus com- 
pulsory. Under such laws, rate 
competition becomes a sham... 
and the means provided for inde- 
pendence of action offer only a 
token gesture to the traditional 
American concept of free enter- 
prise.” 

Testimony had been presented to 
the Subcommittee that defenders 
of strict rate regulatory systems 
had argued, with considerable ef- 
fect, that the Congress itself had 
sanctioned such laws when it de- 
clined to modify the law which had 
been passed in the District of Co- 
lumbia a few days prior to the 
South-Eastern Underwriters case. 
There is considerable support in 
the legislative history for Senator 
O’Mahoney’s conclusion that in en- 
acting the McCarran Act Congress 
did not intend to give its sanction 
to such mandatory rate bureau 
laws. The recommendations to the 
Congress by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commission- 
ers are vitally important to the 
proper understanding of the intent 
of Congress as expressed in the 
McCarran Act. The substance of 
these recommendations was later 
to be introduced in both the House 
and Senate as a compromise biil 
and forms the basis for certain 
provisions of the McCarran Act. 


Rules “Not Mandatory" 


The Commissioners recommended 
cooperation but not compulsion in 
rate making. This purpose was 
clearly expressed in the joint state- 
ment of the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and the chairman 
of the subcommittee on Federal 
Legislation of the NAIC: “After 
July 1, 1948, it is provided that the 
Sherman Act shall not apply to the 
use of cooperative rates, forms and 
underwriting plans where State 
approved . .. nor to cooperative 
action for making of rates, rules 
or plans where their use is not 
mandatory.’’ (underlining sup- 
plied) The floor leaders during the 
McCarran Act debate emphasized 
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their reliance upon the proposals 
of the NAIC, including the ex- 
planatory emphasis upon coopera- 
tive action which is not mandatory. 

House Report No. 143 leaves no 
doubt as to its intent respecting 
mandatory bureau membership: 

“Nothing in this bill is to be so 
construed as indicating it to be 
the intent or desire of Congress 
to require or encourage the several 
States to enact legislation that 
would make it compulsory for any 
insurance company to become a 
member of rating bureaus or 
charge uniform rates. It is the 
opinion of Congress that coopera- 
tive rates on a sound financial basis 
are in the public interest.” 


Filings Authorized 


The bill introduced by Senator 
O’Mahoney not only abolishes man- 
datory bureau membership but pre- 
vents any rating organization from 
adopting any rules or engaging in 
any practices requiring either 
members or subscribers to agree 
to adhere to the rates filed. In ad- 
dition to the elimination of this 
non-adherence rule, the bill pro- 
vides that a rating organization 
shall have authority to make a fil- 
ing on behalf of any member or 
subscriber only where authorized 
in writing by such member or sub- 
scriber. 

Thus, an affirmative authoriza- 
tion to make a filing must be given 
the rating organization by a mem- 
ber or subscriber. If the authoriza- 
tion to the bureau is not made, the 
insurer may then make its own 
independent rate filing. The right 
of partial subscribership is care- 
fully preserved. This would ob- 
viously include multiple-peril pack- 
age filings in both dwelling and 
commercial fields. 

By eliminating adherence re- 
quirements for both members and 
subscribers, the bill obviates the 
need for either a deviation section 
or a minority appeals provision. 

The intent of this bill is to per- 
mit the full utilization of voluntary 
cooperative rate making processes. 
At the same time, this bill abol- 
ishes the means, either directly or 
indirectly, of compelling, requiring 
or inducing uniformity of action. 
It is hoped that through this ap- 
proach whatever is good in the 
rating bureau principle will sur- 


vive and that which does not truly 
serve the public will expire. 

In its broad outline, this ap- 
proach to rate regulation parallels 
most closely the California statute, 
but with the additional require- 
ment for the filing of rates under 
conditions designed to give full 
play for competition. While the fil- 
ing requirements of the All-Indus- 
try laws [passed in the States to 
regulate insurance after Congress 
enacted the McCarran Act] were 
responsible for much of the dif- 
ficulty which beset independent in- 
surers, it was nevertheless felt that 
rates, together with all supporting 
data, must be at the Superinten- 
dent’s disposal from the moment 
they become effective. The dignity 
and importance of the Superin- 
tendent’s office demand that this 
information be readily available to 
him. 

Sole responsibility for the mak- 
ing of rates is lodged in each in- 
surer. Central to the purposes of 
this bill is the provision that rates 
become automatically effective im- 
mediately upon filing, with no pro- 
vision for any action by the Super- 
intendent. Rates will achieve their 
proper level as a result of the nat- 
ural working of the market place. 
The Superintendent’s function will 
be only to review rates which are 
in effect in order to determine 
whether the standards of ‘“exces- 
sive, inadequate or unfairly dis- 
criminatory” have been met. In 
this way the proper regulatory . 
functions of the Superintendent’s 
office are recognized. 


Enormous Burdens 


The present District of Columbia 
fire rate law specifically provides 
that rates must first be approved 
before they become effective. If 
enforced in its literal sense, this 
provision would impose enormous 
administrative burdens upon the 
Superintendent’s office. It would 
necessitate the utilization of a 
great percentage of the resources 
of staff and time to reviewing, 
examining and testing a vast vol- 
ume of rate filings, including man- 
uals, classifications, rules and sup- 
porting statistical data. 

The proposed bill would relieve 
the Superintendent’s office of any 
responsibility over the multiplicity 

Continued on page 56 
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“Don’t tell me you’ve been through 
another agonizing reappraisal of renewal problems” 


Hold on, Mabel — maybe he is in agony. 
To cure his renewal headaches in com- 
pensation and liability coverages, he 
needs Bituminous. Modern rating con- 
cepts are utilized in tailoring each in- 
surance program to fit the individual 
risk. Claim service is fast and fair. And 
Bituminous’ leadership in engineering 
helps keep rates low—a door opener 
at renewal time. Add it all up and you’ll 
find that with Bituminous you have 
more to sell. You'll spend less time on 


those agonizing renewal problems and 
have more time for new production. Get 
in touch with your nearby Bituminous 
branch listed below. 
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Atlanta, Ga.; “ Belleville, Ill; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
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Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 
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settlements 


When a disaster cripples a plant and halts 
production, speed in adjusting the insur- 
ance loss is of prime importance. Ship- 
ments may be halted, deliveries deferred 
and orders canceled. Your client will not 
be happy over the possible loss of cus- 
tomers before production is resumed. 


The insurance adjuster will be on the 
job promptly but, if the property records 
are inadequate or incomplete, settlement 
of the loss may be long delayed. 


An American Appraisal prepared be- 
fore the fire will provide the basis for a 
prompt and equitable settlement. For 
more than 60 years American Appraisal 
reports have stood the test in the adjust- 
ment of fire and other casualty losses. 

Recommending American Appraisal 
reports to your clients is good protection 
for your business 
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of duties implicit in prior approval. 
It would appear physically impos- 
sible for regulatory authorities to 
make an adequate examination of 
all the material filed with them un- 
der existing statutes and which, in 
theory, are being reviewed prior 
to the time rates become effec- 
WO: 55 

The proposed District of Colum- 
bia bill forcefully attacks the ag- 
grieved persons provision which 
has plagued competitive progress 
by enabling combinations of com- 
panies to pool their forces in op- 
posing rate filings. Only the filer 
of a rate or a policyholder is rec- 
ognized as an aggrieved person and 
thus has the right to be a party 
in interest in a hearing or an ap- 
peal to the courts from the Super- 
intendent’s ruling. 

The bill thus realistically ac- 
knowledges that opposition by com- 
petitors to rate filings is designed 
only for private advantage and not 
to serve the public interest. The 
bill carefully reserves the right of 
any person, including a rating bu- 
reau, in good faith to bring to the 
Superintendent’s attention reason- 
able grounds for the belief that a 
rate filing does not comply with the 
standards of the Act. Thus, the 
Superintendent, having the sole 
responsibility for protecting the 
public interest, may, in his dis- 
cretion, call a hearing after receiv- 
ing such a complaint. However, the 
Superintendent is required to call 
a hearing before he can issue an 
order that a rate does not conform 
with the requirements of the Act. 


"Inadequate" Defined 


The bill adopts the same stan- 
dards for rate making which are 
employed generally in the rate laws 
throughout the country. However, 
it defines an “excessive” rate in 
approximately the same terms used 
in the California and Missouri 
statutes, with the main emphasis 
upon competition. The definition 
of “inadequate” in this bill was 
proposed by the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurers. It 
is new, untested, and should be ex- 


posed to careful scrutiny before 
final adoption. Its proponents con- 
tend that it focuses attention on 
considerations intrinsic to the rate 
itself and thus provides a simple, 
precise and workable guide to de- 
terminations of adequacy. Under 
this definition, a rate is adequate 
if it can reasonably be assumed 
that prospective loss and expense 
experience under such a rate will 
not produce an underwriting loss. 
While it leaves certain questions 
unanswered, this definition pro- 
vides a meaningful and workable 
tool. 


Advisory Associations 


Finally, the bill provides for 
more careful scrutiny by the in- 
surance Superintendent of the type 
of activities pursued by advisory 
and trade organizations. Because 
of the great power of these organi- 
zations, and their potential for ad- 
versely affecting rate competition, 
closer supervision is needed. Con- 
siderable data must be filed by such 
advisory organizations with the 
Superintendent’s office, including 
all recommendations submitted to 
insurers or other organizations. 
Advisory organizations are defined 
in broad language to include any 
trade association or other insur- 
ance organization which may seek 
to exercise influence or control over 
the rate making process. 

These advisory organizations 
must maintain full and complete 
minutes of all board, committee, 
subcommittee, and general member- 
ship meetings. The Superintendent 
is required to conduct periodic ex- 
aminations of such advisory or- 
ganizations similar to those made 
of the rating bureaus. They are 
forbidden to have rules, agree- 
ments or programs which require 
adherence to rates, or prevent any 
insurer from acting independently. 
The Superintendent is authorized 
to proceed against any advisory 
organization for acts or practices 
which are unfair, unreasonable, 
have the effect of substantially less- 
ening competition, or which are 
otherwise in contravention of the 
Act. 

It is expected that greater em- 
phasis will be devoted to the proper 
conduct of examinations. A proper 
examination system should not per- 
mit companies being examined to 
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pay or be assessed for any part 
of the cost of the examination. 
These examinations, particularly in 
the case of national advisory or- 
ganizations, should be on a much 
more regular and systematic basis. 
Further, as the Senate Judiciary 
Committee noted in its Report, 
these examinations should give 
more careful attention to corres- 
pondence, interoffice memoranda, 
minutes, etc., which will reflect at- 
titudes and motives. In this way, 
restrictive attitudes or programs 
will be noted at the outset and can 
be checked in their incipiency. 

The thrust of this regulatory ap- 
proach is to remove the Superin- 
tendent from the mechanics of rate 
making. Such enlightened regula- 
tion would divert manpower into 
the kind of company examinations 
which would reveal evidences of 
financial insolvency. Under a stat- 
ute which gives greater recognition 
to competition in the making of 
rates, the insurance Superinten- 
dent must be careful to anticipate 
insolvencies resulting from exces- 
sive competition. 

It may be necessary to watch 
more carefully the capital and sur- 
plus requirements of companies in 
relation to the extent of exposure. 
More careful examinations must be 
made of the nature and extent of 
reinsurance contracts in order to 
see that policyholders are pro- 
tected. Reinsurance has become a 
vitally important instrument for 
distributing the risk. However, the 
Inland Empire debacle proves that 
unless insurance Commissioners 
maintain a careful watch over re- 
insurance arrangements, and the 
financial responsibility of the re- 
insuring company, both policyhold- 
ers and creditors are in jeopardy. 


Guaranty Plan 


Finally, it may be necessary for 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners to explore the 
possibilities of creating property 
guaranty corporations in the States 
similar to the Life Insurance Guar- 
anty Corporation established in the 
State of New York. History and 
experience may ultimately suggest 
the wisdom of regulatory safe- 
guards in insurance similar to 
those employed by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation in the 
banking field, to guard against the 
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losses to policyholders resulting 
from company insolvencies. 


Yardstick for Rates 


After carefully analyzing the 
economics of fire and casualty rate 
making, a leading authority re- 
cently concluded: “In view of the 
difficulty of defining both cost and 
reasonable profit, there is a strong 
argument by elimination for en- 
dorsing competition as a yardstick 
for rates wherever possible, but- 
tressed at all times by the fullest 


possible publicity for rates.” 

The state rating laws should be 
revised to give full expression to 
this conclusion. By thus recogniz- 
ing the primary role of competi- 
tion, cooperative rate making can 
be placed in proper perspective. 
The preservation of our private 
enterprise system requires the dis- 
persal of private economic power. 
State insurance supervision must 
never assume that a private elite 
is capable of superintending the 
public interest.@ 
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organizing the Corporation’s divi- 
sional and branch offices and for 
certain other reasons, the new life 
insurance business completed in 
1956 fell short of the peak attained 
in 1954 and 1955. As against a 
completed business of Rs. 2,363,- 


400,000 in 1954 and Rs. 2,383,000,- 
000 in 1955, the Corporation was 
able to book a business of only 
Rs. 1,880,000,000 in 1956. 


Premiums Lowered 


To regain the lost ground and to 
provide added facilities to prospec- 
tive insurers, the Corporation has 
lowered its premium rates and in- 
troduced a number of new features 
in life business, including the in- 
troduction in May, 1957, of Janata 
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Policies (weekly debt). As a result 
of all these measures, the business 
completed in 1957 exceeded Rs. 
2,800,000,000. 

India with an area of more than 
one-fortieth of the world (fourteen 
times as large as Great Britain) 
and a population of almost 400 
million, is a big potential market 
for life insurance business. Com- 
pared with the size of her popula- 
tion, the present number of life 
policies in force is extremely low, 
being only about five million at the 
end of 1956. In 1955—statistics 
are sometimes slow in India—for 
every thousand of the population 
there existed 12 policies in India, 
1,500 policies in the USA, and 
1,000 policies in the United King- 
dom. 

Mr. Gopalkrishnan said that the 
Life Fund (reserves) which stood 
at Rs. 3,300 million on the day of 
nationalization, had increased to 
Rs. 4,930 million at the end of 1959. 
The total assets of the Corporation 
had _ similarly increased from 
Rs. 4,140 million to Rs. 5,520 mil- 
lion. 

The Corporation’s annual income 
consisting of premiums and income 
from investments had been stead- 
ily going up until it crossed the 
1,000 million mark in _ Indian 
rupees in 1959. With the increas- 
ing business and investments, this 
income should go up further in 
future years. 


Over 40% Rural 


It is reported that business 
from rural areas in India, which is 
increasing, now constitutes more 
than 40 per cent of the total figure. 
The Life Insurance Corporation is 
considering operations in the Per- 
sian Gulf area and opening an of- 
fice in London, England. 

The organization, which is a 
Government of India undertaking, 
is nevertheless an important source 
of funds for private industry. 
About 400 million rupees are in- 
vested yearly in private companies, 
and the Corporation also under- 
writes public subscriptions of new 
companies. At the end of 1958 the 
Corporation’s total investments in 
debentures and shares of joint 
stock companies amounted to Rs. 
761.7 million. @ 
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It’s the type of help that John 
Agent with the sniffles could have 
used. 

—Gives the initial sales story 
without interruption from the 
prospect. This assures you that 
you'll get a chance to show your 
main points without being stopped 
or sidetracked. It’s the type of aid 
Bill Agent needed. 

—Can be used to get interviews 
through cold canvassing. The agent 
may approach any home: “Mr. 
Prospect, I have a film I think you 
would like to see. It will take only 
nine minutes of your time. May I 
plug my projector in the outlet 
there?” 

—Lends prestige to the agent’s 
pitch. The projector and film act 
as a third, objective participant to 
the sales conference. “Old Equity 
must be a large and well-estab- 
lished company to put out a film 
like this, use such modern equip- 
ment, and train their agents in its 
techniques.” 

—Verifies agent’s pitch. Policy 
terms that might be doubted in the 
agent’s own words are believed 
when they appear from the film. 
“No one’s going to spend a lot of 
money on films and projectors to 
tell lies!” 

—Helps the agent’s morale. “I 
have a junior partner with me at 
all times. He remembers benefits I 
forgot. He explains exceptions I 
have difficulty getting across. He 
answers questions and objections 
before they arise. He picks me up 
when I fail, and, yet, I get all the 
commissions.” 

Our agents have found success 
with their audio-visual junior part- 
ner. They are getting more inter- 
views and, even more important, 
are closing more frequently. 

In response to our agents’ re- 
quests, we make it possible for 
them to acquire the projector and 
sound equipment as their own prop- 
erty. The agents are supplied with 
a compact projector, the film, and 
a record. For the first 8 months, 
they rent the projector. At the end 
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of that time, the company returns 
the rental agreement to them 
marked “Cancelled.” Thereafter, 
we continue to supply (at no cost 
to the agent) films, records, and 
needles. 

With all the success that we have 
had with audio-visual it amazes me 
that more people, both in and out 
of the insurance field, aren’t using 
this technique. 

Audio-visual presentations aren’t 
something that came in with Sput- 
nik or atomic energy. They’re as 
old as man himself. I think this 
may be the problem — most of us 
take audio-visual techniques pretty 
much for granted. 

Let’s think for a moment: Isn’t 
it true that basically we communi- 
cate audio-visually? We have an 
idea, emotion or information to 
pass to someone else. We speak, 
sigh, write, gesture or demon- 
strate. And we communicate our 
ideas or information more effec- 
tively when we use vivid words, 
demonstrations, signs or examples. 

For instance, a man who brings 
his wife or best girl a two-pound 
box of candy tells her “I love you” 
through the use of audio-visual 
means. And he’s doing it with more 
effectiveness than if he were to use 
words alone. 

The florists aren’t kidding us 
when they advertise, “Say it with 
flowers.”” When we give something, 
show a particular item, or demon- 
strate a piece of equipment, we’re 
involving or making the other per- 
son use more of his senses. If we 
merely tell an insurance prospect 
about a policy, we’re using only his 
ears. If we can show him some- 
thing, however, we are making him 
use still another sense — sight. 


“Separate checks ... !" 


Someone once estimated that nearly 
80 per cent of the information we 
get from the outside world is 
through our eyes. 

It’s the lucky salesman who has 
an item that can make use of all 
the prospect’s senses — something 
he can touch, feel, taste, smell, see 
and hear. Remember Rice Krispies’ 
snap, crackle and pop? 

Don’t give up hope. Though life 
insurance can’t easily be experi- 
enced, there are audio-visual tech- 
niques which can get around: the 
problem. 

An insurance salesman can make 
use of the senses of his prospect 
and get him involved in his service 
by talking (getting him to listen), 
asking him questions (getting him 
to talk), dressing attractively, 
showing a well-designed sales book 
(getting him to look), etc. 


Other Techniques 


He can also use other little tech- 
niques. He might point to the 
eight-year-old boy playing on the 
living room floor and ask his 
parents to picture the child 10 
years from now when a policy 
would be ready to insure his college 
education. 

I’ve often thought a fire-protec- 
tion salesman might effectively 
bring a piece of charred wood into 
his sales talk. Let the prospect see 
it, feel it, and smell the lingering 
odor of fire, watered wood and 
smoke to graphically portray the 
need for fire protection. 

These are basic techniques; 
they’re good and should be used. 
But why not use some of the 
modern refinements? 

There are many stock films avail- 
able, or you can have your own spe- 
cial film produced as we did. Plus, 
there are many types of projectors, 
manual and automatic, which can 
be adapted to your particular pro- 
gram. 

Frankly, we think it was our 
lucky day when we decided to go 
ahead with the audio-visual presen- 
tation in 1958. With the aid of au- 
dio-visual film and projector, we can 
telescope time. We can show a 
father falling down the backstairs, 
being rushed to the hospital, along 
with the meaning of this in hospi- 
tal bills and lost income. Believe 
me, its a big factor in our agents’ 
increased sales of A&H policies. @ 
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PATENTS FOR PROTECTION 


Should Burglary Policies 


Cover ‘Sprinkler’ Damage? 

















a. policies allow premium reductions for “sprinklered 
risks.” This patent by Mr. A. Zukor could open the way to 
similar discounts in burglary contracts. In fact, the insured 
would be literally and thoroughly “sprinklered” if an intruder 


forced his way in. 


Patented in 1912, the “burglar alarm by shower bath” called 
for an intricate installation. It required vertical racks, shafts, 
gears, water cocks, a spring, and quite an assortment of pipes, 
wing nuts, screws. End result is depicted above. Should a bur- 
glar open the window or door, a shower head above the bed would 
also open and douse the sleeper with water. 

The inventor was apparently stone deaf or quite a sleeper, 
since he felt the advantages of his idea would outweigh the dis- 
comforts. In the descriptive text filed with the Patent Office, 
he carefully pointed out that burglar alarms “usually produce 
an audible alarm . . . It is obvious that persons of defective hear- 
ing are liable not to perceive the sound of the bell, and some- 
times persons asleep are not awakened even by the very intense 
sound of a bell or whistle.””’ Perhaps not, but when the alternative 
is a soaking wet bed, Mr. Zukor obviously had a limited market 


for his product. @ 


—Elinor Kinley 





Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 39 


Proof of loss. The insured now 
is required to file proof of loss for 
both himself and his passen- 
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gers and to see that everyone in- 
jured gives the company medical 
reports or submits to medical ex- 
amination if required. 

Storing and parking automo- 
biles. In the medical payments 
section of the old policy persons 
engaged in the business of auto- 
mobile garage, repair shop, ser- 


vice station or automobile dealer 
were excluded. This limitation is 
now extended to anyone engaged 
in the business of storing or park- 
ing cars. 


Damage to Car 


All perils. In the old policy, al- 
most complete protection was pro- 
vided under two classes—Compre- 
hensive and Collision. The new 
policy provides a new class called 
“All Perils.” This brings all per- 
ils under one class and covers any 
loss of or damage to the car other 
than a few exclusions such as 
wear and tear and mechanical 
breakdown of car. 

Fire and theft. The old sections 
“Fire and transportation” and 
“Theft” are now included in a new 
section called “Specified Perils.” 
Windstorm, earthquake, hail, ex- 
plosion, riot or civil commotion, 
falling or forced landing of air- 
craft or parts thereof, or rising 
waters—which under the old pol- 
icy had to be added by endorse- 
ment—are now included in this 
section of the policy. 


Flexibility 


The purpose of this regrouping 
is to provide greater flexibility 
and to encourage the car owner— 
by substantial reductions in pre- 
miums—to buy all classes with de- 
ductibles, thus eliminating costly 
nuisance claims. The All Perils 
coverage, while virtually the same 
as the old Comprehensive plus 
Collision coverages was included 
to induce the insured to get full 
coverage with a deductible across 
the board. The Comprehensive 
coverage remains for that insured 
who wishes to have a different de- 
ductible for Comprehensive than 
he takes for Collision—say $25 de- 
ductible in Comprehensive and 
$100 in Collision. Deductibles ap- 
ply to all coverage except fire and 
theft of the entire automobile. 

In the hope that most policies 
will now be issued with deduct- 
ibles in all classes, certain exclu- 
sions in the old policy have been 
eliminated such as theft of tools, 
soiling of upholstery unless 
caused by accident. The policy 
stipulates that rugs and robes are 
not considered as part of the 
equipment of the car. @ 
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Feeling of Beginning 
Continued from page 35 


say basically I learned at the school 
how much [| don’t know. This 
sounds like a paradox, and I guess 


The School at Oberlin, Ohio, was directed 
by Professor David A. Ivry from the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut (right) with John 
Adam, Jr., from Worcester, Mass., as in- 
structor. 


to some extent it is. What I am 
trying to say is that this ac- 
celerated three week course told us 
how much there is to learn for the 
true professional agent. It served 
as a basic foundation on which 
to build our knowledge of insur- 
ance. Any one who left school with 
a feeling of completion will never 
be insurance educated. Rather, I 
left with a feeling of beginning. @ 


Harry Pritchet#, shown here as he packs 
to go back to Alabama, found at the 
NAMIA School "a basic foundation on 
which to build our knowledge of insurance.” 
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PUBLIC ACCLAIM... it’s wonderful! and profitable too 


CROWN LIFE’S 


Gives agents and brokers something NEW..all NEW..to recommend for: 


Anti-inflation ...G. E. P. is a new growth-type permanent insurance 
plan... with the growth guaranteed. 


Cash Acceleration... G.E.P. is a new maximum cash plan on a 
guaranteed non-participating basis, that gives early 
high cash values for loans and savings. 


Multiple options . . . Options are available giving the client a flexible 
product ... readily convertible to cash, monthly 
income, paid-up insurance . . . and it’s completely 
guaranteed. 


Crown Life’s outstanding disability benefits can de 
added for extra value. Recommend Crown’s Guaran- 
teed Equity Plan . . . you'll be glad you did! 


Right now...Write now for the “‘Age-A-Page’”’ illustrations. 
Client designed . . . for sales. 


To: Brokerage Development Dept., 
Crown Life Insurance Co., 
120 Bloor St. East, Toronto, Canada 


Please send me ‘‘Age-A-Page’’ illustrations for 
Crown’s Guaranteed Equity Plan 


_] Split Dollar [] Savings 
| Self-financed Plan ] Rate and Values Card 


When it’s new 
in town 
it comes from 


CROWN 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Don’t give FIRE a place to start! 


@ The best time to fight fire is before 
it occurs—don’t give it a place to start. 
When outside workmen are brought 
into a property to do installation or 
repair jobs there is the risk that 
needed precautions against fire haz- 
ards will not be taken. The loss 
record bears this out. 

Close supervision of these work- 
men is highly important, particularly 
where combustible materials or flam- 
mables make the use of torches and 
open-flame devices extremely hazard- 
ous. Smoking in danger areas and 
tampering with fuses or electrical cir- 
cuits present obvious hazards. 


A supervisor should inspect the site 
of repair jobs before work is begun, 
and—without fail—at the end of each 
day. He should inform workmen of 
any hazardous conditions present and 
specify safety measures to be taken. 

Many costly fires could be headed 
off by close supervision of mainte- 
nance and repair jobs. Good fire pre- 
vention practice is to recognize the 
severe hazard that these operations 
introduce into what may be a rela- 
tively fire-safe property; then to take 
the necessary steps that will reduce this 
hazard and limit the extent of possible 

fire damage. 


(ui Cals /bfiad, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 7, indiana 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Cenn. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance—Pensions 


2801 North Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 
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Rescue Our Cities 


Continued from page 37 


We knew from the beginning 
that, unless we were willing to have 
the state take over a function which 
was clearly the obligation of private 
enterprise, the instrument to ac- 
complish our purpose had to be in 
the nature of a “pooled risk” insti- 
tution that would lend money on 
properties that were not eligible for 
loans through the usual sources. We 
were emphatically not interested in 
competing with established lending 
institutions because to do so would 
defeat the purpose of our planning. 

In 1955, the governor of the 
state, Averell Harriman, appointed 
an interdepartmental committee to 
draft legislation that would meet 
the requirements of the situation. 
The committee consisted of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, the 
Superintendent of Banks, the 
Chairman of the State Committee 
Against Discrimination, the State 
Rent Administrator and the Com- 
missioner of Housing. The bill was 
introduced in the 1956 session of 
the legislature, passed both houses 
and was signed by the governor. 
Thus the Mortgage Facilities Cor- 
poration came into being. 


Insurance Support 


It is important to note that, 
prior to the review and passage of 
the bill, the governor explained its 
purposes to, and secured support 
from, representatives of leading 
banks and insurance companies who 
were called to a conference at the 
state capitol. This was a vital step 
because the bill, even though en- 
acted into law, would have had 
small chance of accomplishing its 
purpose without the active support 
of those whose participation was 
vital to its implementation. 

Thirty-one banks, insurance com- 
panies and savings and loan asso- 
ciations joined the Mortgage Facil- 
ities Corporation upon its incep- 
tion, motivated by an opportunity 
to perform a public service and by 
the realization that the success of 
this venture would help to protect 
real estate values throughout the 
state. 

Despite these praiseworthy mo- 
tives however, these lending insti- 
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tutions would not have joined the 
Corporation if it had not been care- 
fully organized with every conceiv- 
able safeguard set up to protect the 
investment of the membership. In 
the first place, the investment of 
each member is limited to 2 per cent 
of its capital or $250,000, which- 
ever is the lesser sum. When a 
mortgage is made by the Corpora- 
tion, the risk is shared by the mem- 
bers pro rata according to their 
investments. 


Important Differences 


Moreover, the MFC mortgage 
differs from others in two impor- 
tant respects. First there is a pro- 
hibition against creating any junior 
lien charge or encumbrance affect- 
ing the real property without the 
prior written consent of the holder 
of the first mortgage. Second there 
is a reserve for replacements which 
the owner accumulates in the cus- 
tody of the mortgagee expressly for 
the purpose of meeting extraordi- 
nary maintenance or replacement 
expense. 

By our loan standards, the appli- 
‘ant must prove that he has been 
turned down by three mortgage 
lending institutions. This is re- 
quired in order to qualify the prop- 
erty as a valid subject for the in- 
tent of the Corporation. It must be 
further proved that each loan is 
economically sound; that prudent 
mortgage lending practices have 
been adhered to in the processing 
of the application; that the prop- 
erty under consideration has, or 
will have, a central heating plant of 
a type and in a condition satisfac- 
tory to the Corportion; that the 
property is, or out of the loan pro- 
ceeds will be, in a physical condi- 
tion satisfactory to the Corpora- 
tion, and that it is free of violations 
of record or will be free of viola- 
tions after the loan improvements 
have been made. 

Each loan is presented to repre- 
sentatives of the member institu- 
tions at the monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors. It is a distinct 
advantage to have available at these 
meetings the guidance and direc- 
tion of men of many years of ex- 
perience in the field of real estate 
mortgages. 

Because of the experimental na- 
ture of the Corporation, we ap- 
proached each stage of its develop- 
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ment with caution, working out 
both procedure and practice ac- 
cording to the sound dictates of 
accepted business principles. We 
have, within recent months, com- 
pleted what might be called a “trial 
period.” We find that, out of 102 
mortgages made, not a penny was 
lost to the Corporation and not a 
single mortgage is in default. The 
books of the Corporation show a 
figure on the credit side of the 
ledger. 

Out of $5,885,600 in the total 
mortgage pool, $4,124,500 has been 
loaned or committed for future 
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HISTORY BEFORE IT 
HAPPENS-THAT’S THE 
BIG, EXCITING THEME 
OF “THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY"@@@ee@ 











Anywhere-in-the-world, from your own 
back yard to Bombay... from beneath the 
sea to beyond the sky—that’s where “The 
Twentieth Century” takes you each Sunday 
—as The Prudential brings you such fasci- 
nating, entertaining new programs as: 
SUB -KILLERS— You're aboard the U.S. 
Submarine that sets out to “destroy” an 
American carrier in an exciting account of 
the new underwater warfare. First-hang 
report on how the U.S. plans to comim 
nuclear submarines. 
THE VIOLENT WORLD OF SAM HUF# 
Sam Huff, the big man of the N.Y. Giaf 
wired for sound to give you the big story 
Pro-Football today. The age of specializat 
in football, as seen through the eyes @ 
Sam Huff. j 
TROUBLED PARADISE — Sweden hast 
highest standard of living in Europa 
Poverty, hardship and unemploymentgare 
unheard of but the suicide rate is the hig 
in the world. See the provocative story oF 
Sweden — country of contrasts. 
CITY UNDER THE ICE — nerve center f 
our missile warning activities. Go with U.S? 
Army Engineers to Camp Century—the city 
under the ice in Greenland—the city that 
may teach men how to live on the moon. 
Don’t miss these and other significant, dra- 
matic stories of the Twentieth Century — 
TRAFFIC JAM UPSTAIRS, THE WHITE HOUSE 
STORY, FRANCE’S ANGRY YOUNG MEN, THE 
Pea PANIC. See Prudentiai’s Emmy 
ward winning series Sunday evenings 0) 
CBS: TY. Jd ehdeas 











loans. The total mortgage pool rep- 
resents the funds made available by 
the membership plus proceeds from 
the sale of membership stocks. By 
law, the Corporation’s lending lim- 
ited was set at $25,000,000. Since 
each member is limited in financial 
participation, when our current 
funds run out by the end of the 
year, we shall have to enlist addi- 
tional members in order to continue 
the operation. 

In our relations with traditional 
lending institutions, we have not 
received one complaint of competi- 

Continued on page 64 





Rescue Our Cities 


Continued from page 63 


tion. In fact, we have been praised 
for rescuing neighborhoods ‘‘on the 
brink.” One may well ask how we 
can rescue neighborhoods when, in 
fact, the amount of money at the 
Corporation’s disposal is small in 
comparison to the enormous prob- 
lems of urban decay. 


The answer epitomizes the great- 
est service that the Corporation 
performs. Neighborhoods decay by 
a gradual process of attrition whose 
rate accelerates with the passage of 
time. To.arrest the descent, it is 
not necessary for the Corporation 
or any other agency to redo the en- 
tire neighborhood. When owners of 
properties surrounding the Corpo- 
ration’s mortgagor see improve- 
ment in their midst and the conse- 
quent increase in property value 
and rentals, they get the idea very 
quickly. The antibiotic of improve- 
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ment begins to spread out against 
the virus of decay. 

Once the process of decay has 
been reversed sufficiently, values 
improve and properties not eligible 
before become qualified subjects for 
routine mortgages. In this sense, 
the MFC mortgage helps to create 
business for the traditional lending 
institutions. 

I do not regard the method of 
the Mortgage Facilities Corpora- 
tion as the panacea for all urban 
realty ills. Much of our urban prop- 
erty has deteriorated too far to be 
rescued by a rehabilitation mort- 
gage. We are prepared to subject 
these to the round iron ball and the 
bulldozer. We know that we must 
raze and rebuild a goodly portion 
of our cities. 

Our major concern, however, 
should be that the benefits of urban 
renewal shall not be cancelled out 
by unchecked deterioration. It is 
mandatory that, as we renew, we 
must protect, preserve and rescue 
those neighborhoods on the brink. 
It needs more than one hand out- 
stretched. There is no Aladdin’s 
lamp whose rub will restore the 
beauty and utility of our cities. 


Deserves Preservation 


There is much that deserves pres- 
ervation. Our examination of many 
fifty- and sixty-year-old structures 
has revealed time and again that 
our forerunners in the realty field 
built well out of good materials. We 
could not possibly duplicate some of 
these structures today except at 
enormous cost. They are worth pre- 
serving and the cost of rehabilita- 
tion has proven to be small com- 
pared to the result. 

I submit this experience for 
whatever value it may have in help- 
ing municipalities to solve the prob- 
lem of urban decay in our own as 
well as in other states. I urge those 
who are concerned with this prob- 
lem in other states to start now if 
they intend to follow a procedure 
similar to ours. The Corporation 
has been in existence for four 
years. Two and a half years of this 
period has been actually spent in 
making mortgages. But we regard 
what we have done up to now 
merely as the proof of the sound- 
ness of our method. There is still a 
long way to go. Now that the pro- 
cedure has been tested, we expect to 
go much faster. @ 
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PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Advertising Tips for 


Insurance Agencies 


IAC booklet displays samples from the best 
entries in its latest Annual Awards Program 


How should an agency advertise? 
What can an agency do in public re- 
lations? In direct mail, in outdoor 
ads, in radio and TV? The new 
IAC booklet “How Successful 
Agents Advertise . . . Successfully” 
provides practical suggestions along 
with expert analysis to give gui- 
dance in what up to now has been 
a confusing field. 

For some years, IAC (Insurance 
Advertising Conference of the stock 
property carries) has conducted a 
successful Annual Awards Program, 
giving “Oscars” to worthwhile local 
agency activities in advertising and 
public relations. Now the IAC book- 
let sums up all of these Programs 
by having a board of experts an- 
alyze the best among the winning 
entries. 

The book’s seven chapters, each 
written by a specialist, study news- 
paper, radio and TV, direct mail, 
and outdoor advertising, and then 
examine building good will, public 
relations, and the “complete adver- 
tising program.” Many of the 40 
pages are devoted to illustrations 
from specific local agency cam- 
paigns, giving the booklet the 
quality of “case history” studies. 
$1.00 per copy. 


For Further Information Circle 81 on Card 
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Social Security Publication 
“Social Security Rulings” is a 
new periodical issued by the U. S. 
Social Security Administration. It 
gives official rulings on old-age, 
survivors, and disability payments. 
Decisions of the Social Security 
Administration and important 
court rulings are published, along 
with changes in the Act. The quar- 
terly publication first appeared in 
July, 1960. Subscription cost is $1 
a year within the _ continental 
United States. $1.25 abroad. Single 


copies can be ordered for 25 cents. 
For Further Information Circle 82 on Card 


Free Kits to Debaters 

Colleges and universities may ob- 
tain free reference kits about health 
insurance for the college debating 
season. The Committee on Inter- 
collegiate Discussion and Debate of 
the Speech Association of America 
has chosen the following debate 
proposition: Resolved: That the 
United States should adopt a pro- 
gram of compulsory health insur- 
ance for all citizens. 

As a result, insurance organiza- 
tions have been deluged with re- 
quests for background information. 
The Health Insurance Institute has 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 69 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 





prepared kits of reference mate- 
rials. Each school has been sent 
three kits. Personal kits will be 
furnished on request. The Institute 
has also made its services available 


to participants in the debate. 
For Further Information Circle 83 on Card 


Booklet Lists Data Aids 


As a part of Chilton Company’s 
Marketing Assistance Program, 
THE SPECTATOR offers a new bro- 
chure, titled “Comprehensive In- 
surance Data Service.” The folder 
describes in detail the many SPEC- 
TATOR publications available to the 
professional insurance executive, 
agent, broker, buyer, and risk man- 
ager. 

Among these services are the 
“Life Year Book,” giving company 
reports, a complete financial analy- 
sis of more than 900 companies, 
life and A&H business written 
throughout the United States. The 
four SPECTATOR charts are de- 
scribed, as well as “Insurance by 
States,” and the “Handy Guide,” 
giving the complete text of over 
150 life policies. 

THE SPECTATOR’S newest service 
offers decks of IBM punched cards 
with all major figures compiled for 
the various books. Free copies of 
the brochure, “Comprehensive In- 
surance Data Service” are avail- 


able. 
For Further Information Circle 84 on Card 


Series 50 for Property Agency 


IBM Series 50 machines used in 
a fire and casualty agency are de- 
scribed in a new manual. Applica- 
tions of the data processing ma- 
chines include producer monthly 
statements, assured direct monthly 
statements, premium payments, 
company production reports, and 
numerous other uses. 
Continued on page 66 
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A REAL SALES MAKER 
for the WOMEN’S MARKET! 


COLONIAL LIFE’S PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH POLICY FOR CAREER WOMEN 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE TO AGE 62 


.. A time when Social Security Benefits become available to women 


PROVIDES LOSS OF INCOME BENEFITS 
from $100-$300 per month 
under 2 different benefit plans with various waiting periods 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFITS 


OPTIONAL BENEFITS 


® Hospital Expense @ Surgical Expense 


™< Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


97 Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


Affiliated with Chubb & Son Inc. 


through Federal Insurance Company 
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Continued from page 65 


The functions of the printing 
card punch, the sorter, and alpha- 
betical accounting machine are out- 
lined. Description of the IBM card 
is included in this publication num- 
ber B20-0075. 


For Further Information Circle 85 on Card 


Eye Wash Fixture 

To care for eye emergencies in 
industrial plants, the S-2098 Eye- 
saver is a free-standing eye wash 
fixture for indoor installation. It is 
operated by a foot control. Two 
outlets deliver twin streams of 
water to the eyes of the user, dilut- 
ing and washing away caustic or 
acid chemicals. Foreign objects 





may also be flushed out of the eye, 
preventing damage to tissues. 

Valve is self-closing. Each outlet 
has individual volume control stops. 
Unit also has a flexible, hand-oper- 
ated outlet for use on victims who 
are lying flat. (Maker: Speakman 
Company. ) 


For Further Information Circle 86 on Card 


New Manual for A&H Producers 


The North American Company 
For Life, Accident and Health has 
made available to underwriters, 
actuaries and others a 116 page 
manual: “Accident and Health 
Policy Provisions Manual.” C. C. 
Cox, company secretary, compiled 
and edited the book. 

The manual is a summary of 
court decisions and statutes appli- 
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cable to the entire contract, incon- 
testable, reinstatement and grace 
period provisions in life and health 
policies. It also contains a sum- 
mary of the health policy laws plus 
a summary of the law applicable to 
misrepresentations. Copies may be 
obtained from the North American 
at $2 each. 


For Further Information Circle 87 on Card 


Auto Safety Paper 


A quarterly publication issued by 
the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation presents current informa- 
tion on auto safety. Developments 
in the auto industry and safety 
programs supported by the industry 
are reported. The latest issue de- 
scribes the increased efforts of 
farm groups and government agen- 
cies to improve safety on rural 
roads. Titled “Automotive Safety,” 
the bulletin is available free from 
the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

For Further Information Circle 88 on Card 


Job Slide-Rule Measures Skills 


A testing technique called the 
Career Finder works on the princi- 
ple of a slide-rule to give vocational 
guidance. The device contains a 
slide-card that can be moved up or 
down. When it is moved to the first 
position, a series of six questions 
appears through the window die- 
cut. After the questions are marked 
and results plotted on the face of 
the Profile, the slide is moved to 
position 2 exposing the next series 
of questions. 

On completion, the card is re- 
moved from the Career Finder and 
reversed. This side lists an Occupa- 
tional Index of 562 key occupations 
in a number of different fields. 
Identification of 28 individual char- 
acteristics needed for success in 
each job is shown, with many re- 
lated occupations. A student of 14 
years of age can complete the Ca- 
reer Finder to determine the course 
or type of training to take. Person- 
nel departments can use it for 
screening both applicants and em- 
ployees. The questions can be 
answered in about an hour without 
supervision. It takes six minutes 
to score by any member of the per- 
sonnel staff. A copy of the Career 
Finder with instructions for scor- 
ing sells for $2. (Maker: Personnel 


Research, Inc.) 
For Further Information Circle 89 on Card 
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Combiration Protects Checks 


The Registrar is a combination 
of ball point pen and roller attach- 
ment for perforating and making 
permanent the amount or signature 
on a check. Accompanying the pen- 
roller is a plastic braille-like base 
plate. After the check is filled out, 
the base plate is slipped under with 


the base points upright. The roller 
end of the closed pen is then moved 
firmly over the written amount. The 
perforations protect the check from 
any subsequent alteration. Pocket 
size kit fits into a standard check- 
book. Price is $3.98. (Maker: 
Hamilton-Pax, Inc.) 


For Further Information Circle 90 on Card 


Self-Inking Stamps 


Krengel Manufacturing has a 
new line of self-inking stamping 
devices made in Europe. In modern 
design, the stamps have no small, 
breakable parts. They also offer a 
lock position, preventing the mark- 
ing die from resting on the pad. 
Price list and brochure are offered 
by the maker. 


For Further Information Circle 1 on Card 


Carbon Paper Does Not Smudge 


A smudge-proof carbon paper, 
Everlasting Carbon Transfer Tis- 
sues, is described as outlasting con- 
ventional papers three to one. 
Longer life comes from a coating of 
plastic-lacquer. Tissues are suitable 
for both manual and electric type- 
writers. (Maker: Remington Rand 
Machines—Supplies Div.) 


For Further Information Circle 2 on Card 


Revolving Credit—It's a Fact! 


‘Revolving credit’ is more than a 
figure of speech at Universal C. I. T. 
Credit Corporation, where an oper- 
ator runs a battery of four elec- 
tronic bookkeeping machines with- 
out moving from her chair. Round 
and round goes the “lazy susan” 
table as facts and figures on instal- 


ment payments are fed into one 
machine after another. The ma- 
chines, in the company’s Yonkers, 
N. Y., regional accounting office, 
automatically keep on posting the 
information as the table turns. The 
typist spins the table by pushing a 
control button. Continued on page 68 
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3 WAYS 10 BOOST 
INSURANCE SALES 


*], Run an all-out sales campaign 
and reward staff performance. 

*2. Strengthen customer ties at 
special occasions. 

*3 Recognize employee faithful- 
ness. 


* STIMULATION W&A customized jewelry ! 


12 page booklet 


WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Emblem Manufacturers since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R. I. 
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Appraisers 


e Appraisals for correct 
insurance coverage and 
proof of loss 

e Depreciation studies 

e Property ledgers 
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Continued from page 67 


Insurance Essay Contest 


The Insurance Federation of New 
York is conducting an essay contest 
throughout the state. Purpose of 
the contest is to spark greater in- 
terest in the private enterprise 
system and its value to the Ameri- 
can economy. Prizes of $50 will be 
awarded in each of four categories. 

The contest is open to all agents 
and brokers, and their employees, 
and to employees of member com- 
panies of the Insurance Federation 
of New York. Students enrolled in 
the School of Insurance at the In- 
surance Society of New York are 
also eligible. Contest closes October 
31, 1960. 


For Further Information Circle 3 on Card 


“Rural America” Contest 


A program to increase com- 
munity pride in America has been 
set up by Alvin E. Hanson, execu- 
tive vice president of Farmers and 
Traders Life, Syracuse, N. Y. Any 
town or village in the United States 
with a business area and a popula- 
tion up to 4,999 (1960 census) may 


compete for the Alvin E. Hanson 
“Beautify Rural America” award. 
Judging will be based on ap- 
proach to town, curbs, lawns, parks, 
trees and shrubs, memorials and 
statues, and general appearance. 
Scoring by the Master of the State 
Grange and State Highway Com- 
missioner is acceptable. In states 
where there is no State Grange, the 
Highway Commissioner and Com- 
missioner of Agriculture may serve 
as judges. A bronze plaque will be 
awarded to the national winner, 
and an award certificate to the 
town or village judged best in each 
state. For further details, write 
to Mr. Hanson, Stonybrook, Salt 
Springs Road, Fayetteville, N. Y., 
or circle on THE SPECTATOR reply 
card the number shown below. 


For Further Information Circle 4 on Card 


Literature on Traffic 

A free monthly listing of im- 
portant new literature on transpor- 
tation and highway traffic is now 
available. The library of the 
Transportation Center at North- 
western University issues the pub- 
lication, titled “Current Literature 
in Traffic and Transportation. List 
includes titles of magazine articles, 
books, pamphlets, and research re- 
ports in all areas of the field. 


For Further Information Circle 5 on Card 





Wider Use for Compact 1620 





The solid-state IBM 1620 data 
processing system, introduced less 
than a year ago, now has an even 
wider range of operation. Incorpor- 
ating many features of much larger 
computers, the expanded 1620 
shown here can read 250 IBM cards 
a minute and punch 125 cards a 
minute with new unit at left. Its 
magnetic core memory can contain 


40,000 or 60,000 digits of informa- 
tion through use of a new core 
storage unit (directly behind opera- 
tor). Paper tape and electric type- 
writer input and output are pro- 
vided on other two units shown. 
The expanded 1620 serves both 
scientific and technical business 
needs. (Maker: IBM Data Proc- 
essing Division.) 
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Lectures on Writing All Lines 


“All Lines Insurance,” edited by Dan M. McGill, Ph.D., 
CLU, is a collection of the latest series of Huebner Foun- 
dation lectures. Most of the contributors are from com- 
panies with broad experience in multiple and all lines insur- 
ance—the combination of life and health with fire and 
casualty insurance. 

The course of 12 lectures was the first planned by the 
Foundation around a theme not entirely concerned with 
personal insurance. Speakers touch on all phases of all 
lines writing, from forces underlying the trend of its im- 
pact on company investment policies. Irwin Press is the 
publisher. 202 pages. $5.50. 
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Forecasting Aided by Future Spending Estimates 


Government, industry and households more and more 
must decide what and when to buy, sell and invest not only 
in the light of present conditions, but also in view of the ' 
> 





expected future behavior of the economy. The “economics 
of expectations,” it has been called. Estimates from various 
sources on what will be bought, sold, or invested in the 
future are called anticipations data. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research has com- 
piled a special] study of the subject. Book is titled “The 
Quality and Economic Significance of Anticipations Data.” 
Primary sources were studies made by the Department of 
Commerce, the Securities and Exchange Commission, and 
some private surveys. 

New insurance statistics on anticipations data were fur- 
nished by James J. O’Leary of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. Mr. O’Leary’s paper discusses the for- 
ward investment commitments of life companies. These are 
agreements to make funds for mortgages and other invest- 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


ments available at specified future dates. He concludes that 
these commitments by insurance companies can aid to some 
extent in forecasting (1) the outlook for the capital market 
and interest rates; (2) developments in residential con- 
struction; (3) business plant and equipment expenditures. 

The book is a record of proceedings at a conference of 
The Universities-National Bureau Committee for Economic 
Research. Publisher is the Princeton Press. 466 pages. $9. 

For Further Information Circle 284 on Card 


Book With All the Answers 
For fast computations without a slide rule or calculating 
machine, “Book Computer” multiples and divides whole 


numbers to six significant figures. Its tabulated form gives 
the information faster than logarithm tables. The square 
and cube roots, reciprocal, logarithm to the base 10, and 
other information are indicated for all numbers from 100 
to 999. Book was prepared on a digital computer. $15. 
(Publisher: Metron Instrument Company.) 
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Gee Writes on Personal Lines 


“Personal Lines Insurance” by Harold F. Gee is sixth in 
the Agent’s Guide Series. It includes the new Homeowners 
program and the Safe Driver plans. Five sections deal with 
principles of insurance, dwelling buildings and contents, 
homeowners, comprehensive personal liability, and auto in- 
surance. 

The book is especially designed for new men in the busi- 
ness, and for life agents who are turning to other insurance 
lines. 218 pages. $3. (Publisher: Rough Notes.) 
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PRODUCT FEATURE 


Vertical Conveyer Automatically 
Loads, Unloads Mail and Supplies 


NTERNAL communications — 

the new term for moving papers 
from one office to another—have 
been speeded by a vertical conveyer 
in the new home office building for 
Southland Life. The company oc- 
cupies eleven floors—the fourth 
through the eighteenth—of the 42- 
story Southland Life Tower in 
Dallas, Texas. 

The conveyer moves trays, each 
nearly a foot deep, from floor to 
floor by an automatic routing sys- 
tem and permits faster handling 
by the messengers who distribute 
the material on each floor. The 
trays can hold material weighing 
as much as 32 pounds. So in addi- 
tion to the mail the system can 
move everything from office sup- 


plies to laboratory samples for the 
medical department. 

As buiit by Lamson Corp., the 
Southland’s conveyer is in the 
shape of an inverted “U”. It oper- 
ates as an automatic elevator does. 
Loaded trays go aboard at stations 
on each floor. The sender sets a 
dial which tells the equipment 
where to deliver the load. A small 
conveyer automatically loads the 
tray onto the “elevator.” At its 
destination, each one is discharged 
onto another conveyer from which 
its contents may be picked up and 
distributed. 

Thanks to these loading con- 
veyers, senders do not have to 
wait until space becomes available 
on the lift. They can simply push 


The wall-mounted selector dials route for the Lamson vertical lift in Southland 
Life's new home office. Outbound trays move on the belt at right above, while 
inbound loads are discharged automatically at left. 
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the loaded tray into the station to 
await pickup by the first empty 
unit on the carrier. The automatic 
unloading feature permits delivery 
to a particular floor even though 
no one is at the station to re- 
ceive it. 

Trays can be routed between 
any two of the eleven floors. The 
average trip takes just four min- 
utes. 

In its former home office quar- 
ters, Southland Life employed a 
crew of five messengers to service 
six floors. With the new conveyer 
system, the same number of mes- 
sengers can take care of much 
larger delivery routes covering all 
eleven floors. 

Company officials also credit the 
conveyer system with giving faster 
service, especially for those depart- 
ments which make heavy use of 
reference material. The actuarial 
department, for example, refers 
frequently to historical files stored 
in a vault nine floors away. After 
the records have been updated, the 
reference material can be dis- 
patched to the vault and the tabu- 
lating cards moved to another floor 
quickly and easily by the conveyor. 

Indirect benefits provided by the 
system have been called as valu- 
able as the direct ones. The prob- 
lems of lost, temporarily misplaced 
or incorrectly-delivered mail have 
been cut down because some of the 
possibilities of human error have 
been eliminated. At the same time 
the lift has reduced traffic on build- 
ing’s regular elevators. It has also 
made the messenger’s work con- 
siderably less tiring, so that officials 
say there has been a “noticeable” 
improvement in the overall effi- 
ciency of the messenger force.@— 
Phil Hirsch. 
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COINTRACTS,POLICIES 


New Policy Insures 
against Birth Defects 


Plan combines term life insurance with 
health protection for newborn infants 


“Cradle Protection” insurance 
provides combined life and health 
benefits for newborn babies. In- 
fants are not ordinarily included 
under individual or group plans un- 
til several days or longer after 
birth. The policy pays up to $5,- 
000 protection for each new baby. 
If the first birth is a multiple one, 
similar benefits are provided for 
each child. 

The medical portion of the plan 
pays hospital, surgical and major 
medical benefits for specified losses 
from birth imperfections of the 
first child to be live-born after is- 
sue of the policy. All birth imper- 
fections discovered by the time the 
child is two years old are covered. 
For any condition reported during 
this period, Cradle Protection will 
continue full coverage (up to $5,- 
000) until the youngster is 12 years 
old. 

The life benefit provides term in- 
surance on the mother and on each 
child born during the time the 
policy is in force. The mother is 
insured for $2,000 to age 35 and 
$1,000 thereafter to age 50. Each 
newborn child is insured for $1,000 
which begins at 14 days and con- 
tinues for one year. At expira- 
tion, certain conversion privileges 
are available without evidence of 
insurability. Premium for the life 
portion is $8 annually and for the 
medical portion of the plan $32. 
The latter is payable only once. The 
policy is then in force until the 
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WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 68 and 71 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 





mother either gives birth to a live- 
born child or reaches age 50. Mis- 
carriages or still births are not cov- 
ered for benefits, but they do not 
affect the coverage. 
(Company: Bankers 


Iowa. ) 
For Further Information Circle 230 on Card 


Life of 


Family Plan Has Permanent Values 


A new Family Plan provides 
permanent insurance for all mem- 
bers of the family. It is a single 
policy covering the father and all 
his dependents. Hence all those 
insured have the regular non-for- 
feiture values that are contained 
in an individual plan. Additional 
children are automatically covered 
without increase in premium until 
the next policy anniversary date. 

Coverage on each person may be 
converted to an individual plan 
based on the original insuring age. 
Waiver of premium in the event of 
permanent disability or death, and 
accidental death benefits are avail- 
able to the applicant. 

(Company: National Accident & 
Health of Philadelphia.) 


For Further Information Circle 231 on Card 


Senior Security Plan Extended 

A new plan offers Senior Se- 
curity health insurance to persons 
as they reach their 65th birthday. 
The plan of hospital, surgical and 
nursing or convalescent home in- 
surance has previously been avail- 
able for people 65 and over during 
national enrollment periods. Now 
persons just attaining age 65 can 
also purchase the policy. For a 
three-month period following their 
65th birthday, these people may ap- 
ply for the policy. 

Plan contains a renewal safe- 
guard. It is available regardless 
of the past or present health of the 
applicant. 

(Company: Mutual of Omaha.) 
For Further Information Circle 232 on Card 


$25,000 Preferred Risk Plan 


A new $25,000 minimum prefer- 
red risk policy matures at age 99. 
The policy will be written in 
amounts of $25,000 or more, with 
or without waiver of premium or 
double indemnity. Both men and 
women are eligible. Issue ages are 
10 through 70. 

(Company: 
Life.) 


For Further Information Circle 233 on Card 


National ‘Bankers 


Family Protection Policy 

A Family Protection policy is 
payable for periods of 15, 20, and 
25 years, and to age 65. If the in- 
sured dies during the Protection 
period, the monthly income speci- 
fied in the policy will be paid start- 
ing on the next monthly policy an- 
niversary and continuing through 
the selected period. If the insured 
survives the Protection period, the 
policy terminates without value. 
Income payments will be increased 
by excess interest. On this policy, 
the waiver of premium disability 
benefit is available to both male and 
female risks. 

(Company: Great-West Life.) 


For Further Information Circle 234 on Card 


Life Plans Have Increased Values 
A new series of ordinary life 
policies carry increased cash values 
and lower premiums. A participat- 
ing Executive Special policy has 
been reduced from $10,000 mini- 
mum to $5,000. Cash values have 
been increased in the early years. 
Rates have been reduced on non- 
par policies, while substantially in- 
Continued on page 74 
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DEMOCRACY IS NOT 
A PARTY .. 
...IT’'S A WAY OF LIFE! 


ALL AMERICAN LIFE & 
CASUALTY COMPANY believes... 


“The producer should be AWARDED a greater percentage of 
commissions for LARGER production.” 


Why not investigate NOW one of the most talked about 
companies in America and learn the startling facts about 
Democracy in action—through the outstanding contracts 
and policies of All American Life & Casualty Company. 


** Building for Billions"’ WRITE: 
Mr. E. E. Ballard, President 

All American Life & Casualty Co. 
All American Bldg., 505 Park Place 


Park Ridge, Illinois. 


AMERICAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Company 


General Offices: ALL eT, BUILDING, PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting - Actuaries 


Insurance Accountants 


417 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 








For your convenience... 

The reply card on page 69 of this issue can be used to obtain 
additional information about the items which are followed by 
numbers in both the Products and Services and the Contracts and 
Policies departments. 











ROYAL 
HXCHANGE 
GROUP 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE - PROVIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
Associated with 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, LTD. AND ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Representatives in Principal Cities and Towns of the United States 
and in Most Countries Throughout the World. 
FIRE, MARINE, CASUALTY, FIDELITY & SURETY 





CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Continued from page 72 


creasing the cash values. At the 
same time, a level term rider has 
been introduced which can be added 
to the base plan of any ordinary life 
or endowment policy. The rider 
includes both renewal and conver- 
sion options plus disability benefits. 

(Company: Jefferson National 
Life.) 


For Further Information Circle 235 on Card 


$10,000 Minimum for Eagle Plan 


A new policy providing substan- 
tial amounts of Accidental Death 
and Blanket Medical Expense cov- 
erage has been introduced in most 
states. The basic benefit of the 
Eagle policy is principal sum for 
accidental death, offered in mul- 
tiples of $5,000 with a minimum of 
$10,000 and a maximum of $25,000. 
An optional provision provides an 
additional benefit of one, two or 
three times the basic principal sum 
for accidental death occurring on 
either air common carrier or any 
common carrier for passenger ser- 
vice. 

Also available is accident blanket 
medical expense coverage, with or 
without a deductible. Applicants 
who do not have Major Medical in- 
surance may purchase $3,000, $5,- 
000 or $10,000 of blanket medical 
expense. Where the applicant has 
Major Medical in any company, 
amount will not exceed the deducti- 
ble under the Major Medical policy. 
The Eagle policy is guaranteed re- 
newable for the lifetime of the in- 
sured with premiums and benefits 
guaranteed to the policy anniver- 
sary nearest age 70. At that time 
the unit cost of benefits is in- 
creased. If the insured’s benefits 
exceed $10,000 of principal sum, 
$30,000 additional for common car- 
rier and $3,000 of blanket medical 
expense, they are automatically re- 
duced to those amounts. 

(Company: Guardian Life of 
America.) 


For Further Information Circle 236 on Card 


Modified 10 Policy 


A new modified whole life policy 
is being marketed with rates at 
half the eventual premium for the 
first ten years. At the end of the 
ten years, the rate is about that 
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for a man four years younger than 
his attained age. 

In conjunction with the Modified 
10, a 15-year decreasing term rider 
is available. The rider, with pre- 
miums payable over 10 years, is 
sold in units of 10, 15 and 20 dol- 
lars per thousand of the basic Modi- 
fied 10 Policy. 

(Company: 
Accident.) 


For Further Information Circle 237 on Card 


Security Life and 


Group Plan Grows with Family 

Group Family Protector is a 
group life plan providing increased 
coverage for family men. Plan has 
a schedule based not only on the 
employee’s income or occupation, 
but also on the number of his de- 
pendents. Face amount increases 
as the employee acquires depend- 
ents. Single employees may enter 
the plan as they marry. 

(Company: Home Life of New 
York.) 


For Further Information Circle 238 on Card 


Personal A&H Plan for Women 

A guaranteed renewable personal 
accident and health policy for 
career women is now available. 
Policy offers career women in many 
types of occupations benefits for 
loss of time, hospital and surgical 
expenses. The basic coverage is 
loss of time and accidental death. 
Hospital and surgical benefits are 
both optional. 

The plan is guaranteed renew- 
able to age 62. Applicants up to 
age 50 are eligible. Two benefit 
plans are offered—five years acci- 
dent with two years sickness and 
two years accident with one year 
sickness. Both benefit plans are 
available with several optional 
waiting periods enabling the appli- 
cant to supplement group plans of 
coverage at very low cost. 

(Company: Colonial Life of 
America.) 

For Further Information Circle 239 on Card 


Meritmatic for Homeowners 

Meritmatic Homeowners, an elec- 
tronically-processed package plan 
for householders, was introduced 
September 1 in Colorado, Ohio and 
Tennessee. Filings also have been 
made or are pending in a number 
of additional states. 

Meritmatic Homeowners will of- 
fer two types of policy—the Home- 
owners and Homeowners Plus. Ex- 
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tras offered include higher than 
ordinary living expense limits, 
double the usual limits of liability 
for damage to others’ property, 
double ordinary glass coverage 
limits, no additional premium 
charge regardless of the number of 
residence employees, and an allow- 
ance up to $100 for fire department 
service charges. 

Homeowners Plus covers nine ad- 
ditional perils: Water escape, dam- 
age by owned vehicles, falling trees, 
falling objects, damage by weight 
of ice and snow, collapse of build- 
ing, freezing of plumbing, rupture 
of steam or hot water heating sys- 
tems, and injury to electrical ap- 
pliances. It also offers further ex- 
tras of mysterious disappearance 
coverage and a basic limit for loss 
of currency $50 higher than usual. 
Premiums for both policies are pay- 
able quarterly, annually, or every 
three years. 

(Company: American Guarantee 
and Liability of Zurich-American. ) 
For Further Information Circle 240 on Card 


New Contracts and Policies Notes 

ALLSTATE now has a “Good 
Driver” auto policy operating in 
Connecticut and _ several other 
states. Progressive premium dis- 
counts are allowed for accident- 
free driving. The only accidents 
that raise rates are those requiring 
the company to pay $50 or more un- 
der the liability coverages to the 
other party. Premium is not in- 
creased because of a traffic viola- 
tion, nor because of collision cov- 
erage loss payments for damage to 
the driver’s own car. 

GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE has 
raised to $150,000 the limit on ad- 
ditional indemnity for accidental 
death. 

GLENWAY CORPORATION, a mem- 
ber of the Glens Falls Group, has 
adopted expanded and simplified 
premium finance facilities. Glen- 
way will handle small, individual 
premiums or entire accounts in all 
states except Texas and the Pacific 
Coast territory. A new descriptive 
folder enables the agent to deter- 
mine payments and prepare finance 
papers. 

LIFE OF NORTH AMERICA has 
raised its non-medical limits to 
$25,000 for persons up to 10 years 
of age, as well as those 11 to 30 
years of age. 

MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE will now 


issue its hospital and surgical ex- 
pense policy to applicants up to age 
75. Previous age limit was 60. 
Company will also issue accident 
and sickness insurance at substand- 
ard rates to two classes of over- 
weight applicants. 

RESERVE LIFE of Dallas has a 
Family Plan rider which can be 
added to new or existing policies. A 
guaranteed insurability rider and 
non-medical limits of $25,000 up to 
age 30 were also announced. Non- 
medical privileges are available to 
brokers as well as to the company’s 
full-time field force.@ 











STEADEFAST 


Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 


You do well f 


when you sell 
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PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


THE COMPANY WITH 
QUALITY * INTEGRITY * FRIENDLINESS 


+ 20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. I. 





AS YOU KNOW. 


. . from your experience, the first question an assured asks, when he has had 


a fire, is generally, “Am | covered?” And the second is, “When will I get the 


money?” For years, PLM has had this rigid rule: Claim payment within 24 
hours of receipt at home office of sworn proof of loss (where State laws permit). 


Losses paid (to date) since founding: $52,959,257. Is PLM in your office? 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“in the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building ¢ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Continental-Na- 
tional Group plans a $15 million, 22-story 
building in the Loop area. New building 
will be joined with the present home office 
(shown in background) by enclosed con- 
necting bridges at all levels from the 
second floor up. Combined structure will 
be called Continental Center and will pro- 
vide a gross area of 1,200,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Occupancy is planned for 
early in 1962. Exterior will consist of fac- 
ings of steel columns, stainless steel window 
frames and gray tinted glass. Architects: 
Naess and Murphy. Contractor: A. L. 
Jackson Co. 


Toronto, Canada. Ten-story Mutual of 
Omaha building has been dedicated. 
Steel, glass, limestone and granite struc- 
ture will supplement the company's di- 
vision offices throughout the Dominion. 
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NEW YORK, NEW YorRK. New 
York Life began construction in 
July on a 16-story office building 
in the block north of its present 
home office, on a 54,000 sq. ft. site. 
Completion: 1962. Building, of 
limestone, glass and metal, will 
provide additional net usable space 
of 604,000 sq. ft. Structure will be 
220 ft. tall and will top out at ap- 
proximately the 16th floor level of 
the present 40-story home office. 
Buildings will be connected by a 
two-level tunnel. General contrac- 
tors: Turner Construction Co. Ar- 
chitects: Carson and Lundin. 

FAYETTEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
First National Life, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, has broken ground for an 
eastern divisional office. Split level 
structure will be built of brick and 
cement block. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA. America 
Fore Loyalty Group has completed 
plans for building a 12-story head- 


Des Moines, lowa. Na- 
tional Travelers Life was 
opened to the public in 
August. Of horizontal de- 
sign, exterior is of green 
Vermont slate and Man- 
kato stone. Entrances and 
exits are grade construc- 
tion, eliminating steps. 
First floor lobby features 
a mural painted by Stan 
Hess, depicting landmarks 
in insurance history. 


quarters building. The four offices 
presently maintained in Atlanta 
by the Group will be consolidated 
in the new building as the final 
step in the program to set up an 
autonomous Southeastern Depart- 
ment at Atlanta. Construction will 
be of the glass window wall type. 
Completion date: 1962. General 
contractors: S. S. Jacobs Co., Jack- 
sonville, Florida. Architect: Henry 
George Greene, New York. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS. Allstate will 
erect a new regional headquarters 
building, construction to start 
early in 1961. 60,000 sq. ft. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. Pa- 
cific Fidelity Life now occupies its 
new six-story home office. At a re- 
cent open house reception, visitors 
saw a demonstration of the elec- 
tronic data processing center which 
serves the parent Pacific Finance 
Corporation and its insurance af- 
filiates. @ 
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NALU Meeting 


Continued from page 33 


“Resolved that the National 
Council recommend to the board of 
trustees of NALU, and that the 
board of trustees meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the annual conven- 
tion of NALU, approve and support 
the position of its members in pro- 
testing against this insidious prac- 
tice of direct-writing of group busi- 
ness. Be it further resolved that 
NALU, through its various facili- 
ties, apprise group-writing com- 
panies of its strong opposition to 
these violations of the usual and 
normal conduct of the insurance 
business in its relationship to the 
field forces in the marketing of 
group business.” 


But most of the convention’s 
messages were inspirational. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent his greetings 
to the NALU convention: 

“I know that the life insurance 
industry will continue to provide a 
broad base for the security and 
growth of America. As its repre- 
sentatives help us understand the 
need for financial responsibility, 
both public and private, they help 
us to maintain the stability and 
progress of the economy.” 


Among the many inspirational 
messages presented to this year’s 
NALU delegates, the talk by Philip 
F. Howerton, general agent in 
Charlotte, N. C., produced se-.ral 
quotable quotes: 

“Life insurance is the only thing 
that gives a man the moral right to 
speculate. Without adequate life 
insurance he is recklessly gambling 
with his family’s welfare. Security 
for widows and children cannot de- 
pend upon the fingernail biting of a 
daily agony with the stock market 
pages.... 

“The life insurance business 
should not continue to provide a 
haven for the salesman who for the 
sake of ill-gotten commission dol- 
lars feeds like a vulture upon the 
solid values of sound life insurance, 
lulling his unsuspecting victim into 
a false sense of security by selling 
plans that have an ever-ascending 
curve of cost and an ever-descend- 
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ing curve of protection, leaving 
him just when he has outlived a 
mortality table—and most people 
do—with nothing to sustain him 
in his declining years but the dry 
bones of a tax deductible skeleton. 
Oh, income tax deduction! What 
sins have been committed in thy 
name. . .°. 

“Life insurance selling at the 
philosophical level demands the sci- 
entific approach of the doctor, the 
reasoning process of the lawyer, 
and the humanitarian outlook of 
the minister. 

“As the minister brings an an- 
swer to the spiritual needs of the 
human heart, as the lawyer an- 
swers fears and tensions of civil 
life, as the physician ministers to 
physical needs, so does the profes- 
sionally minded life insurance man 
bring the answer to the economic 
and social problems occasioned by 
death and disability or old age. We 
are the only professional men who 
have the answer to these problems 
because of the uncertainty of hu- 
man life.” 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., a vet- 
eran in medical research for insur- 
ance and recently consultant on 
Health and Welfare for the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, summed up 
his long career in a talk before the 
NALU delegates: 


52 Years of Activity 


“This is my swan song. These 
last 52 years of activity in the life 
insurance field have been for me 
happy and constructive ones. I 
have seen miracles accomplished in 
the safeguarding of our American 
homes from adversity, thanks to 
the skill and perseverance of you 
life underwriters. I have seen life 
underwriters attain a professional 
status. Our business has promoted 
thrift and channelled savings into 
constructive operations of govern- 
ment and industry and has given 
leadership in providing good hous- 
ing on a large scale. And I am 
thrilled by the increasing interest 
that you men and women are show- 
ing in the health and welfare of the 
communities in which you live. You 
are recognized everywhere as lead- 
ers in all that adds to the gracious- 
ness of life in our cities and towns, 
whether it be in promoting educa- 
tion, preventing disease or inculcat- 


ing right principles in our young- 
sters. I hope you will continue in 
increasing measure along these 
lines. I am confident that the Pub- 
lic Service Award program of your 
Association and the Institute of 
Life Insurance will grow to ever 
widening and more effective ser- 
vice to the country. And I hope, 
too, that you will carry over into 
your business operations the same 
devoted and altruistic spirit in 
which you conduct your public ser- 
vice effort; for your daily round of 
canvassing for life insurance is a 
great public service as well. We 
shall thus demonstrate that our 
business—the greatest in the world 
—is at heart a social institution 
steeped in the public interest.” 


Executive Vice President of 
NALU Lester O. Schriver made his 
seventh annual report to the con- 
vention and included some words of 
warning as well as encouragement 
to the members: 


Positive Program 


“Perhaps this is a good place to 
suggest that the time has come for 
our country and for our industry 
to do some long-range planning and 
try to define our national purpose 
and our industry purpose. Perhaps 
we should begin a more positive 
program of being for something 
instead of forever being against 
everything. There are some great 
principles which are basic in our 
business which we should tell the 
world about. 

“Why don’t we tell the world 
that life insurance is the best in- 
vestment in the world instead of 
crying about the competition of 
mutual funds? Life insurance as 
an investment makes mutual funds 
look like a goldbrick. Ours is a 
unique investment. It matures if 
you don’t. It is your anchor to the 
windward not only when you are 
too dead to work, but also when 
you are too sick or too old to work. 
It is the only thing that father 
can buy on the instalment plan 
that mother doesn’t have to finish 
paying for. When you know that 
over 80 per cent of a man’s ulti- 
mate estate consists of the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance, why then 
play Russian roulette with your 
future? We know that good cash 
value life insurance is good—for 
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everyone—why don’t we sell it 
more and bellyache less?” 

Miss Lillian G. Hogue, CLU, be- 
came the first woman elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. In 
an article about her in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Evening Star, she 
was quoted on “the human ele- 
ment” in life insurance: 

“There is a good deal of senti- 
ment about it. Nobody but nobody 
buys insurance unless he _ loves 
somebody else.” 


Speaking to the Women Leaders 
Round Table at the NALU conven- 
tion, Clarence J. Myers, president 
of New York Life, emphasized 
“The Heart of Life Insurance’”’: 

“Transistorized computing ma- 
chinery is a tribute to our progres- 
sive way of doing business. New 
policies and new forms of coverage 
are a tribute to our ingenuity. But 
in the last analysis, these are not 
what our business is all about. Our 
business is all about people—men, 
women, children; their hopes and 
fears for the future, their feelings 
of obligation towards others, their 
strivings towards self-reliance and 
independence. 


Opportunity for Service 


“If we in life insurance can keep 
touch every day of our lives with 
these human wellsprings of our 
business; if we keep the purely 
human aspects of our business in 
our hearts even as we search with 
our minds for solutions to our 
problems; if we can constantly re- 
member that life insurance, like no 
other business, is essentially a mat- 
ter of the heart, and take heart 
from that fact, then I for one be- 
lieve that our greatest opportuni- 
ties for service to the people and 
our country lie ahead of us.” 


Starting his year as NALU pres- 
ident, William E. North, manager 
for New York Life in Evanston, 
Ill., outlined 15 steps in a “blue- 
print for action.” In his list were: 

“We must not assume ‘people are 
sold on life insurance.’ We must 
recognize millions of Americans are 
not familiar with fundamental ser- 
vices life insurance is capable of 
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providing for them and their fam- 
i ea 

“In the distribution of group in- 
surance, we should—as a matter of 
basic policy—write it as additional 
or supplemental coverage; and 
permanent coverage should be 
maintained. ... 

“Persistency ratios must be 
brought into line and maintained 
in harmony with sound business 
practice. . .. Quality business alone 
provides full value to policyholders 
and is good business for the indus- 
try. Potentially unprofitable busi- 


ness represents waste and cost and 
should be avoided by both compa- 
nies and the field. .. . 

“As a matter of basic policy, we 
should renew our faith in cash 
value life insurance and rededicate 
ourselves to the proposition that 
the distribution of permanent 
(cash value) life insurance should 
be carried forward with renewed 
vigor and at a greatly accelerated 
rate. To do this is our obligation 
to the insuring public and to the 
economic development of America.” 
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These Names Make News: 
Adam, Beeson, Herd 


John Adam, Jr., CPCU, was elected 
president and a director of the 
Worcester Mutual Fire. Named 
vice president in January this 
year, Adam now succeeds the 
late Minott M. Rowe. 

Walter E. Beeson has been elected 
president of Great American 
Life. He will continue as a vice 
president of Great American, 
the parent company, and Amer- 
ican National Fire, positions he 
has held since 1954, 

. Victor Herd, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer 
of the America Fore companies 
of the America Fore Loyalty 
Group, was elected to the board 
of directors of The Mutual 
Benefit Life. 


James P. Maltman 
has been appointed 
executive vice presi- 
dent of the U. S. 
Branch of Munich 
Reinsurance. He was 
previously secretary 
with American 
Mutual Reinsurance. 


George S. Chase has been appoint- 
ed vice president, investment 
department, for Aetna Life Af- 
filiated Companies. He had been 
assistant treasurer. 

Gilbert W. Fitzburgh, F. S. A., 
F. C. A. S., succeeds the late 
Brooke Claxton as vice presi- 
dent and general manager for 
Canada of Metropolitan Life. 

Robert A. Schensky has been pro- 
moted to the newly created po- 
sition of vice president, ac- 
counting and special research, 
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for Pacific Finance Corpora- 
tion’s three insurance subsidi- 
aries, Pacific Fidelity Life, 
Olympic, and Marathon insur- 
ance companies. He had been 
treasurer and controller of 
Olympic and Marathon since 
1957. 


T. A. Duckworth, 
formerly vice presi- 
dent and secretary, 
has been named to 
the new post of 
senior vice presi- 
dent and secretary 
for Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, 
Wis. 


Jesse E. Flick has been appointed 
vice president of the reinsur- 
ance division of Republic Na- 
tional Life. Wailand D. Wilson 
was named assistant secretary. 

Walter L. Baer of Dallas, Texas, 
has been appointed resident vice 
president of the southwestern 
division of Pacific National 
Fire. 

Theodore R. Heiser, comptroller 
of American Surety of New 
York, has been elected a vice 
president. Company is a sub- 
sidiary of Transamerica Corpo- 
ration. 

Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, presi- 
dent of The American National 
Red Cross, was elected to the 
board of directors of New York 
Life. 

Charles Allen Thomas, chairman 
of the board of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, has been elected 
a director of Metropolitan Life. 

Earle Warren, treasurer of Sunset 


Life, Olympia, Wash., was elect- 
ed to the board of directors. 
H. R. Crabtree, chairman and 
president of Woods Manufac- 
turing Company Ltd. and M. M. 
Walter, chairman and president 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
have been elected directors for 
Sun Life Assurance of Canada. 

Franklin P. Graf, comptroller and 
vice president, and William M. 
Lamont have been elected to the 
board of Old Line Life, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Clyde E. Gwin has been named 
superintendent of agencies of 
Shenandoah Life. He has been 
manager of the Chattanooga 
branch office. 


Paul C. Raymond, 
vice president of 
American National 
Bank & Trust Co., 
has been elected a 
director of Com- 
bined Insurance. 


A. Dean Arganbright, of Wiscon- 
sin National Life, has been pro- 
moted to actuary. Ralph P. 
Walker, formerly vice president 
and actuary, has been promoted 
to vice president and senior ac- 
tuary. 

Phillips Lambkin, M.D., has been 
advanced to medical director 
and assigned to the selection 
department of Guardian Life. 

Clifford Reckling, editor of the 
“Weekly Underwriter,” has been 
appointed editor of the “Ameri- 
can Agency Bulletin.” He suc- 
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ceeds Carlton Thomas who has 
resigned to accept the post of 
director of public relations for 
the North Carolina Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

Joseph M. Fenton, Jr., has been 
promoted to director of sales 
promotion for Postal Life of 
New York. He joined the com- 
pany in 1958 as sales promotion 
supervisor. 

Lilliam G. Hogue, New York Life 
representative in Detroit, has 
been elected president of the 
American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. James P. 
Poole, of Atlanta, was elected 
secretary. Herbert W. Florer, 
general agent in Boston, was 
elected vice president. 


J. Wilson Newman, 
chairman of Dun & 
Bradstreet, has been 
elected a trustee of 
Atlantic Mutual and 


a director of the e 

affiliated Centennial 7 bee, 

Insurance. ® © a 

Carr R. Purser, general agent for rad 
the Penn Mutual Life in New => 
York City, has been elected na- Sec ui rely ay 
tional chairman of the General 
Agents and Managers Confer- 
ence. Robert B. Pitcher, gen- 
eral agent in Boston for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, was To your clients, your use of the word security suggests the good life 
named first vice chairman. —the family or the business protected from unpredictable disasters. 


Security is a key word in your vocabulary — your work — your life. 


To you, Security is a key to better business — the multiple line 
company pledged to the American Agency system. You know 
Security as the complete line backed by modern merchandising 
John T. Grant has methods — priced to meet direct writer competition, and shaped 
ar a yan Fo to sell fast with modern features like monthly payments and devi- 
tor of agencies for ated policies. 

Pacific National fig ea : 
Life. He was pre- To all the millions who have come to know Security, it is an im- 


ee ee portant name in insurance — SECURITY-CONNECTICUT — the 
single source for all these lines: 





Price M. McCulley, independent 
insurance adjuster and attor- 
ney, has been elected president 
of the Society of CPCU for 1961. 
Also elected at the Society’s an- 
nual meeting were vice presi- 
dents William R. Kersten of 
Denver and Donald C. Brain of 
Kansas City. 

Welcome D. Pierson of Oklahoma 
City has been named chairman 
of the Section of Insurance, == é 
Negligence and Compensation SECURITY IS 

: ; OUR PRODUCT 
Law for the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


life * accident « fire * casualty * group * automobile * marine * bonds * andall 


other forms of personal and business insurance. 


The 
Security « Connecticut 
Insurance Group 


New Haven 5S, Connecticut 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 

Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 81! 


William A. Gillen, attorney in 
Tampa, Fla., has become presi- 
dent of the Federation of Insur- 
ance Council. Carroll R. Heft 
was elected executive vice presi- 
dent and president-elect. 

. Raymond Berry, general coun- 
sel of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, has been 
named winner of the 1960 Gold 
Medal Award of the General In- 
surance Brokers Association of 
New York. Presentation will be 
made on October 26. 

George J. Mucey, manager in 
Washington, Pa., for Baltimore 
Life, has been named president 
of Toastmasters International. 

James W. Shepard, vice president 
and general manager of Indus- 
trial Life, Dallas, has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of the Consumer Credit Insur- 
ance Association. 


Theodore Glasrud, 
a vice president and 
director of Califor- 
nia Life, has been 
named to the newly 
created post of as- 
sistant to the presi- 
dent. 


Paul H. Noel of Montreal has been 
elected president of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Insurance 
Adjusters. 

James E. MacNelly, Halifax Ins. 
Co., has been elected president 
of the Independent Insurance 
Conference in Canada. Gordon 
C. Hunter, Independent Insur- 
ance Managers, is now president 
of the Independent Automobile 
and Casualty Insurance Confer- 
ence. 

Helen L. Clark, associate actuary 
of American United Life, retired 
after 44 years of service with 
the company. Miss Clark is a 
fellow of the Society of Actu- 
aries and is the only woman 
ever elected to the Society’s 
board of governors, a position 
she held from 1950 to 1953. 

John R. Beckett, president elect 
and director of Transamerica 
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Corporation, has been elected a 
director of American Surety 
Company of New York. 

Richard C. Malone, CLU, has been 
appointed to the board of direc- 
tors of International Oppor- 
tunity Life. He was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer last year. 

Robert S. Gyory, previously man- 
ager of insurance for Sylvania 
Electric Products, has been 
named insurance and pensions 
director for General Telephone 
& Electronics Corporation. 


John P. Frazier, Jr. 
comptroller of The 
Travelers, has been 
elected president of 
the Hartford Con- 
trol of the Con- 
trollers Institute of 
America. 


Dr. Clarence H. Brown has been 
appointed medical director of 
Hamilton Life of New York. He 
had been medical director of 
Savings Bank Life. 

Arnold Cole has been appointed 
secretary, accident and sickness, 
for Berkshire Life. He had 
previously been assistant secre- 
tary for A&H of Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance. 

Donald E. Lynch, director of pub- 
lic relations for Mutual Benefit 
Life, has been appointed exec- 
utive director of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America. 

Howard E. Nickey has been elect- 
ed second vice president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life. He has 
been associate manager of the 
farm loan office. 

Charles G. Bentzin, formerly chief 
actuary for the insurance de- 
partment of Arizona, has en- 
tered private practice as a con- 
sulting actuary. 

John F. Robinson has been elected 
vice president of marketing for 
the Western Reserve Life of 
Ohio. He has been advertising 
director for Standard Register 
Company. 

Alexander Marshall, FSA, has 
been named associate actuary 
of West Coast Life. 

Rudolph B. Savio has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the 
Home Insurance of Hawaii’s ma- 
rine department. He succeeds 
the late Joseph C. Winterburn. 

Harry J. Myers, Jr., has been 


named director of advertising 
and sales promotion for Guaran- 
tee Mutual Life, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., has been 
elected director of public rela- 
tions of Mutual Benefit Life. A 
former president of The Na- 
tional Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, he has been the com- 
pany’s director of market re- 
search. 

Darrell O. Smith has joined the 
American Health Insurance Cor- 
poration and will head a newly 
created department as director 
of special programs. 

Eldon H. Nyhart has been named 
president of the Howard E. Ny- 
hart Company, actuarial and 
management consultants. He 
suceeds Howard E. Nyhart, who 
will become chairman of the 
board. Charles R. Keene was 
named executive vice president. 

William B, Stannard, senior vice 
president of Occidental Life of 
California and former president 
of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, has 
retired after 23 years of service. 
He will remain with the com- 
pany as a director. 


Irwin H. Fust, for- 
merly administrative 
superintendent _ of 
agencies, has been 
named _ superinten- 
dent of agencies by 
Pan-American Life. 


Robert E. Little has been ap- 
pointed associate director of 
agencies for California Life. He 
was previously with All Ameri- 
can Life & Casualty where he 
served as western director of 
agencies. 

Wallace Taylor, CLU, pension con- 
sultant for American General 
Life, has been appointed direc- 
tor of pension sales for Pan- 
American Life. 

Robert G. Robotka, previously 
associate, has been appointed 
group actuary for the Benefit 
Association of Railway Em- 
ployees. 

Marlor B. Seymour, retired secre- 
tary of the Aetna Insurance 
Company, died September 10. 
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Rolland E. Irish, chairman of the 
board of Union Mutual Life, 
died August 4 after a brief ill- 
ness. He was a past president of 
the American Life Convention. 

Paul Chalmers Buford, president 
of Shenandoah Life, died Au- 
gust 13. He became president 
in 1939 and from 1956 to 1959 
was chairman of the board. 

John J. Nangle, board chairman, 
Utilities Insurance, St. Louis 
and president of Preferred Fire 
of Topeka, Kansas, and former 
Democratic national committee- 
man from Missouri, died of a 
heart attack at Des Moines, 
Iowa. He had been attending a 
farm conference with other 
party leaders. 

Bruce R. Power, secretary and 
actuary of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association 
since 1940, died September 1 
after a short illness. 

George R. Jordan, Sr., senior vice 
president of Republic National 
Life, died August 13 after a 
short illness. @ 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946, 
AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOW- 
ING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF 

THE SPECTATOR, published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., for 1 October, 1960. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, T. J. Casper, St. Albans 
Apt., Ardmore, Pa.; Editor, T. J. V. Cullen, 
Chester, Orange County, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, Wm. A. Alrich, 248 Upper Gulf Rd., 
Radnor, Pa.; Business Manager, Paul A. 
Reddy, 7242 Pine St., Upper Darby, Pa. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other un- 
incorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must 


be given.) 

Chilton Co., Chestnut and 56th Sts., Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. Holders of more than 1 per 
cent of the capital stock outstanding of Chil- 
ton Company: Mary M. Acton, 260 Sycamore 
Avenue, Merion Station, Pa.; Mrs. Beulah 
Fahrendorf, Chateau LaFayette, Scarsdale, New 
York; Dorothy S. Johnson, Route 1, Putnam 
Valley, New York; Kimberton Hills Farms, 
Inc., 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Mabel P. Myrin, 1608 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mary M. Acton, Surviving Trustee 
U/W/O Clarence A. Musselman, 

R. F. Irwin, Jr., 2318 Packard Bldg., 
delphia, Pa., Beneficiaries, Mary M. Acton 
and David Acton; J. Howard Pew, 1608 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. N. Pew, Jr., 
1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary 
Ethel Pew, 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Alberta C. Sly, 415 East 52nd Street, 
New York 22, New York; Alberta C. Sly, 
Executrix U/W/O Frederick S. Sly, Dec'd, 
415 East 52nd Street, New York, New York, 
Beneficiaries, Albert C. Sly, Alberta C. Sly, 
and John E. Sly; Soleil Farms, Inc., 1608 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charlotte M. 
Terhune, 160 E. 48th Street, New York, New 
York; Steere & Company, c/o Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
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mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required by the act of June 11, 1960, to be 
included in all statements regardless of fre- 


quency of issue.) 8373. 
THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
3rd day of October, 1960. 
JAMES MIADES 


(My commission expires June 11, 1962.) 
Seal] 
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©, Distinctive package plans 
@ Sales-minded management 


Home Life agent's 
career advantages. 








THE HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Albert W. Tegler, President 


Executive Offices: Phila,Pa.. 


Security and Service Since 1899 











Bourse Building 





E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 
Pension Consultants 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











CUSTOMERS DEPEND ON 


THE BIG “U”’. 


AND YOU! 


For over half a century, National Union—the big 
““U”—has dealt only with independent agents. 
It continually reminds its policyholders: 

You are wise to place your insurance through an 


independent agent . 


. Your policy includes, at 


no extra cost, all the invaluable services that only 
an independent can provide. 


NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 
Pittsburgh 13 


NION 
COMPANIES 


Pennsylvania 





Office Filing 


Continued from page 39 


friend told us the other day, “and 
keep them busy every hour of the 
working day. A good salesman 
finally convinced us our antiquated 
filing methods were costing us 
dearly, so we listened to his sug- 
gestions and adopted them. 


“We found this new system gives 
us an average half hour a day 
extra from each girl, and at to- 
day’s wages that’s a mighty worth- 
while saving. Furthermore, our 
girls now make fewer mistakes and 
do their work better, simply be- 
cause they have an extra half hour 
to get their other work done.” 

Another business associate found 
that it took ten minutes to locate 
and obtain a given folder from his 
aged filing system. 
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Our G. A. plan for personal-producing General Agents has unusual 


features that appeal to aggressive multiple line agencies. You owe 
it to yourself to ascertain how SUN LIFE OF AMERICA stimu- 


lates the growth of business. 


Write today or just pin this page to 
your letterhead for a prompt reply. 


Your inquiry held in confidence. 


Write to BERTRAM A. FRANK, C.L.U. 


Vice President and Director of General Agencies. 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


109 E. Redwood St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Established 1890 


Continuing our progress with over a half billion dollars of insurance in force. 


For Further Information Circle 27 on Card on Page 69 





“Why didn’t someone tell me 
about this!”’ he roared—forgetting 
his former belief that modern fil- 
ing systems were only for big of- 
fices. ‘Why, we’re spending valu- 
able payroll hours every day in this 
one step of our office operation.” 

He was right. The girl made an 
average of 25 trips a day to the 
file. That approximated four hours 
of her time spent in that one chore 
alone. The time was cut well under 
an hour when the new system was 
installed, giving her three more 
hours of payroll time that could be 
applied to other needed work. 

Few realize the great amount of 
payroll time expended on the indi- 
vidual office tasks. Unless the ex- 
ecutive takes the trouble to make a 
study of filing methods, he goes 
along with the belief this is one of 
the smallest of tasks. 


Biggest Time Killer 


It isn’t. It’s one of the biggest 
time killers, worse than personal 
telephone calls or the “coffee 
break.” 

Application of scientific prin- 
ciples to filing can also mean added 
profit dollars to any firm. Under 
the old alphabetical exclusive sys- 
tem, a file served only to locate a 
single folder. Modern filing meth- 
ods provide also immediate access 
to co-related folders. If we ask 
how a given problem can best be 
handled, then all data will be in- 
stantly available. 

In the past there was only one 
way to do this: provide the pri- 
mary file folder, then set up dupli- 
cates in a co-relating file of its 
own. That added a lot of unneed- 
ed expense. In thousands of small 
offices it still is causing unneces- 
sary overhead. Dozens of modern 
systems for small offices are avail- 
able to do away with that waste. 

“You know,” a third business- 
man confided, ‘“‘we used to look on 
our filing system as nothing but a 
bunch of storage cabinets—and 
that’s exactly what it was. 

“Since we’ve installed the best of 
modern equipment the files are a 
lot more than storage cabinets. The 
system now is an actual working 
tool, helping us to run our busi- 
ness smoother and more profitably. 
It’s like having two more highly 
efficient persons working out there 
than we had before.” @ 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PACE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 


misurance people. 


If you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 
forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 


many insurance opportunities. 


Other bona fide agencies or insurance 


companies may submit items although no more than three items can 


be used in any one issue from ene company or agency. 


Individuals 


seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 


the items shown on this page 


approximately a maximum of 30 words. 


Items may run no longer than six lines, 


The editors will delete as 


many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space. 
Address letters to Executive Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 


company or an_ individual. 


In most cases, The Spectator will check 


on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


items printed here 
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M-34—Chief Underwriter. Chicago 
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younGc man 
On HIS 
WAY UP.. 


FAST! 


Now . . . get into the top earnings brackets made 
possible with an amazing new contract . . . specially 
designed for the personal producer who wants to be 
his own boss without the responsibility of agency 
building. Vested renewals provision; pension pro- 
gram; full promotional support to help the right 
man grow! 

This opportunity available in these states: California, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia. For com- 
plete information write: Box 9, The Spectator, 56th & Chest- 
nut Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. 


Maryland, Michigan, 


os 
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UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT <~concoro, nx. 
INSURANCE COMPANY EST. 1913 








Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part of 
the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index correctly. No 
allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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A Commercial Union N/B 22 

A.DT. Browne Adv. 

Richard La Fond Connecticut Mutual Life 23 
Aetna Insurance : 4 Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover 

G. F. Sweet & Co. Continental Casualty ina’ 24 
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All American Life & Casualty Foster Adv. 

Ladd, Southward & Bentley 
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Equitable Life of lowa 
Shelton R. Houx 
. “Let's hear you say it once before you 
Siichaie Cite’ ek tees F start for the country—say: ‘How's the 
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Bonkers Life Ins. Fidelity Mutual Life crops’ like you mean it. 
Ayres, Swanson & Assoc. Adrian Bauer & Alan Tripp 
Bituminous Casualty ; 
Sperry-Boom G 





Brown & Richardson Grain Dealers Mutual 
Great West Life = 
Cc MacLaren Adv. ! Providence Washington 

Chubb & Son . Insurance Company of N. A. L. C. Fitzgerald 

Bruce Angus H Cover 4 Prudential a 
Coats & Burchard Haight, Davis & Haight N. W. Ayer & Son Reach, McClinton & Co 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Hanover Insurance 
Colonial Life .. si Abrams & Bogue 
Combined Insurance ee Higgins, E. P. orsee John Hancock Royal Exchange 

W. N. Davidson Home Life (Phila.) ; McCann-Erickson Bruce Angus 
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Security-Connecticut 
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d es State Mutual Life 
0 Doremus & Co 
i say M Strudwick, A. E. 
this man = Maryland Casualty Grubb-Cleland 
place on ] a J. M. Mathes & Co. Sun Insurance Office 
. | ae ¥ Metropolitan Life Bruce Angus 
life Bet hig Young & Rubicam Sun Life 


Millers National Cohn, Miller, Strouse 


j, insurance? . Vaughn, Thain & Spencer 

Munich Reinsurance T 

Mutuc! Benefit Life (Newark) Travelers Insurance 
Donahue & Co. 


N Union Central 


The answer i ‘ av be seen ji he ; National Life of Vermont Union Labor .... 
ne answer in part may De seen in the amount Harold Cabot United Benclit Life (Omoho) 
of life insurance he himself owns — More than National Union . Bozell & Jacobs 


i ife & Accident 
$100,000 — or in the amount he sells — over Tee) AOE Soave wae a sce 
Sata New England Mutual Life Orr, Pope — 
three quarters of a million dollars per year. Sethi Menten: tentine 6 U. S. Casualty 


, . ‘ . : . Osborne U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
. > ‘ ? > : » ¢ site 
Who is the man? He is the composite of sais ia Nec dank: Santeds 


Fidelity’s 75 leading producers for last year. Compton Ady. 
North American Reinsurance Ww 
Abrams & Bogue Washington National pe 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL been ng fe 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : Vee ogee Ge 


Penna. Lumbermens Mutual 
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This full page advertisement, fourth in a series during 1960, is aimed at a combined 
circulation of 4,780,000 in TIME, NEWSWEEK and U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT. 











PLANNED \BUSINESS 


BY STATE MUTUAL) OF AMERICA 





Is a Group Retirement Plan 
Practical for Small Firms ? 


State Mutual’s PLANNED BUSINESS Insurance Says ‘Yes’ 


An insured State Mutual group retirement plan, 
with guaranteed lifetime income benefits, may well 
be the most practical investment a small firm can 
make—especially while the company and the em- 
ployees are young. A group retirement plan offers 
substantial tax savings. It boosts ““manpower prof- 
its”, too... by helping to attract and hold better 
employees ... by increasing employee morale and 
efficiency. 


Group retirement planning is just one part of State 


Mutual’s new Planned Business service designed 
to help management of firms small or large meas- 
ure and meet their most urgent insurance needs. 


Planned Business service is offered exclusively by 
State Mutual of America, the nation’s 
oldest and strongest life insurance companies. The 


one of 


man to see is your nearest State Mutual agent 
or group representative. Or write to us here in 


Worcester, Mass. 


STATE MUTUAL 


GMA 
GA oF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Founded 1844 @ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE e NON-CANCELLABLE SICKNESS & ACCIDENT @e GROUP 


Investing Over $2 Million Each Week for the Growth of American Enterprise 
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